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BABYLONIACA 


THEOPHILE JAMES MEEK 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


The god, 4R-ul 


THE Gop, %E-ul, appears, so far as I know, only in the personal 
name, En-‘E-ul. This name is found in two places: in a date 
formula of Warad-Sin,* and in an inscription of Nabonidus. ? 
In both the reference is doubtless to one and the same person 
despite the fact that in the date formula she is called en(usually 
translated ‘“‘high-priest’?) of Nannar and in the other nin 
and nin-dingir-ra (‘‘high-priestess’’) of Nannar. This is simply 
another of the many instances to show that Sumerian gave 
little heed to gender and both en and nin could be masculine 
or feminine as the context required.3 According to the date 
formula En-*E-ul was invested high-priestess of Nannar by 
Warad-Sin, and according to the Nabonidus Inscription, Col. 
II, 1 f., she was the daughter of Kudur-mabug and the sister 
of Rim-Sin, who we know was the brother and successor of 
Warad-Sin. Nabonidus tells us further, Col. I, 24; II, 10 ff., 
that he dedicated his own daughter to be high-priestess to 
Nannar in the same temple in Ur over which En-“E-ul had 
presided, viz. E-gi-par, and on this occasion gave her as her 
official name, Bél(en)-Salti--Nannar. This would seem to be 
simply a fuller, Semitic form of the earlier name, En-‘E-ul, and 
in view of the circumstances recorded in the inscription and the 
antiquarian interests of Nabonidus it would seem very probable 
that he should have given his daughter the name of her distin- 
guished predecessor. In that case the god “E-ul must be iden- 
tified with Nannar (Sin). 





* See Grice, Chronology of the Larsa Dynasty, p. 24. 

2 Clay, Miscellaneous Inscriptions in the Yale Babylonian Collection, 
No. 45, Col. II, 1. 

3 The classical example for nin is the god-name, ¢Nin-girsu, “lord of 
Girsu”. There is no indication that Ningirsu was originally a female deity, 
as some have argued. 
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Is there a root, eré@Su, ‘‘to fashion’? 

In Sidney Smith's recently published First Campaign of 
Sennacherib, line 81, appears the phrase, “daldti™ Surméni 
si-ra-a-ti Sa i-na pi-te-e u ta-a-ri e-ri-e§ ta-a-bu, which Smith 
believes fixes for the root YN in architectural descriptions the 
meaning of cutting and fitting a wooden object to its place. 
The passage he accordingly translates: ‘“‘lofty doors of cypress, 
which were well cut for opening and revolving’’. At first sight 
the suggestion is very attractive, but the question immediately 
arises as to whether this meaning for eréSu is supported by oc- 
currences of the root elsewhere, and this must always be the 
final test of the meaning of a word. In most instances eré¥u 
occurs in a context that gives little or no indication of its mean- 
ing and it could as well signify ‘‘to fashion”’ as ‘‘to smell’. The 
following, however, are some occurrences that assuredly permit 
only the latter meaning: 

Nabonidus Cylinder, V R. 65, Col. II, 13 f.: ‘I anointed the 

threshold, the bolt, the lock and the doors with oil and for 

the entrance of their illustrious divinities I filled the beau- 
tiful temple with sweet perfume’”’ (2-ri-Su fta-a-b7). 

Ibid., Col. II, 15 f.: ‘O Sama&, illustrious lord, on thy en- 

tering Ebabbara may the gates, the entrances, the shrines 

and the sanctuaries be acceptable in thy sight; like the forest 
may they smell sweet to thee’’(ki-ma a-a-ri li-ri-Su-ku). 

Nebuchadrezzar Wadi-Brisa Inscription, B Col. IX, 13 ff.: 

“Lebanon, the cedar mountain‘ of the luxuriant forests of 

Marduk, whose odor is sweet (Sa 1-ri-i§-su ta-a-bu), whose ce- 

dars are tall’’. 

The meaning ‘‘to fashion”’ for eréSu in these and similar pas- 
sages is quite impossible and Smith’s conjecture is therefore 
unsupported. His passage in Sennacherib ought accordingly 
to be translated: ‘‘lofty doors of cypress, which gave forth a 
sweet odor in opening and closing’’, and the generally accepted 
meaning for eréSu, ‘‘to smell’, must stand. 


Names of Parts of the Doorway 


A frequent expression in the building inscriptions of both 
the Babylonians and Assyrians is some or all of the following 





4 According to Schroeder, KA V, No. 183, 10, Sad erini=méat Gatti, and 
Hatti in the late period came to signify Syria, Delitzsch, Paradies, pp. 269 ff. 
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terms in conjunction: daldti sippu Sigaru hittu tallu kanakku, 
all of them written both with and without the determinative 
of wood, isu. The meanings of the first three are well known: 
dalati, ‘‘door-leaves’’; sippu, ‘“‘threshold’’; Sigaru, “‘door-bolt’’. 
It is the last three that occasion difficulty. 

An expression found in the Assyrian inscriptions runs with 
some variation as follows:5 “I erected two pillars (dimmé) 
and set in place (emid) on them a beam (dappu) as the hittu 
(variant, kululu) of the gateway’. The context suggests for 
hittu, variant kululu, the meaning, “lintel’’. This would ex- 
actly suit kululu, as suggested by its root kaldlu, ‘“‘to complete, 
finish off’’ (cf. Rililu, ‘‘crown’’).© The meaning is furthermore 
supported by the significance of fittu in Syriac where it is found 
as a loan-word and rather interestingly appears in both its 
Babylonian forms, fetta and hettd. Its meaning is plank or 
beam, especially one resting on pillars, i.e., when part of a 
doorway, “‘lintel’’. To fittu, hitu one may accordingly assign 
the meaning “‘lintel’’. Another fzttu appears with the deter- 
minative of vessel, karpatu, and must signify some kind of 
rectangular, box-like vessel, suggesting a lintel in shape. 

A word evidently closely related to fittu is tallu. When sig- 
nifying a part of the doorway it usually has the determinative 
of wood, isu, but as in the case of fttu there is another fallu 
with the determinative of vessel, karpatu. In the Amarna 
letters it appears several times in lists of gifts, and in certain 
ritual texts’ we find it listed as a votive offering. According 
to the description in a votive inscription of Ashurbanipal, 
Bu. 89-4-26, 209, * it had sides and bottom and was manifestly 
box-shaped, and was used to carry or hold a divine statue. 
A number of such caskets have been excavated in Babylonia 
and frequently are found with statues in them. Another ref- 





5s Cf., e. g., Smith, First Campaign of Sennacherib, line 84; Rassam 
Cylinder of Ashurbanipal, V R. 10, Col. X, 104. 

6 Cf. also kululu, which is mentioned several times in a Votive Inscrip- 
tion of Nabopolassar (King, Babylonian Boundary Stones, Plate CI). Here 
it appears in a list of priestly vestments that were given to SamaS as votive 
offerings. Its meaning is clearly “turban, tiara, crown”’. 

7 E. g., Thureau-Dangin, Rituels accadiens, p. 66, 1. 19; p. 72, 1. 12. 
8 Published by the present writer in JAOS 38. 167 ff. 
9 See, e. g., Koldewey, Das wiedererstehende Babylon, passim. 
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erence of some significance is Knudtzon, Die El-A marna-Tafeln, 
No. 8, 38 f.: u améla Sa-na-a "Su-ta-at-na ak-ka-a-a-u i-na 
tal-lim (not ri-Si, as Knudtzon) kt-2 ul-si-cu-5u, ‘“‘and after 
Sutatna of Akko had stood another man in a fallu-vessel”. This 
would suggest that a fa//u-vessel was taller than it was wide and 
in this instance as tall as a man or taller. All these references 
suggest for “tallu as part of the doorway the meaning ‘‘door- 
jamb”. Streck’s rendering, ‘‘Tiirfliigel’’,’° is precluded by the 
fact that tallu often appears in conjunction with daldti, ‘‘door- 
leaves’’,"! and so must refer to some other part of the doorway. 
The connection of mé@Su, ‘“double’’, with tallu, noted by Streck, 
would seem to have reference, not to the double doors, but to 
the double doorjambs. The éa//é, then, would be the two pillars 
(dimmé) on which the /ittu or lintel was placed. ‘‘Doorjamb”’ 
agrees well with every context in which f¢a/lu is found and so 
can very well be accepted as its meaning. 

The last word left in our list is kanakku or kanaku, and the 
only part of the doorway so far unmentioned is the hinge, which 
accordingly would seem to be its meaning. The Babylonian 
hinge was of course a pivot and socket arrangement. The two 
words meaning pivot and socket are evidently sirru and nukusu, 
but which means “‘pivot’’ and which “‘socket”’ is difficult to say. 
The presumption is that mukusSu means ‘‘socket’’. It is usually 
found in the plural, showing that there was more than one 
connected with each door and the accompaniment of e/# or 
Sapli indicates that there was an upper and a lower nukusu, 
and of course every door had its upper and lower socket in which 
the pivot-post revolved. NukuSu is a loan-word from Sumerian, 
where it appears as *“nu-kiis-2 but this throws little light on its 
meaning. The expression nu-kiS-1i =1é dnihu* ‘‘tireless, unfailing, 
imperishable’; it could very well apply to the socket. In the 
early period it was manifestly made of wood as implied by the 
determinative g7§ but later it was ordinarily made of stone. 
As in the case of the nukusu there was an upper and a lower 
sirru, but it is significant that unlike nukusu the word appears 





© Assurbanipal, p. 290, n. 2. 

1 E,. g., Wadi-Brisa Inscription, A Col. VI, 33 f.; East India House 
Inscription (I R. 53), Col. III, 48. 

2 Br. 6387; CT XIX, 18, Rev. 8. 
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always in the singular. It would accordingly seem to have 
been a single post with upper and lower ends, and was manifestly 
the pivot-post that ran through the length of the door with both 
ends protruding slightly beyond the door to act as pivots in 
the sockets. The same word in Hebrew (x) and other Semitic 
languages manifestly means “pivot’’,™ and the verbal form 
sardru, “to vex, oppress, force a way’’, could well suggest for 
sirru the pivot, grinding down into the socket. Closely con- 
nected with sirru and nukusSu is kanakku. That it is the op- 
posite and complement of nukuSu is implied by CT XVII, 35, 
59 (cf. IV R. 16, 59a): Sa ina “ka-nak-ki u nu-ku-Se-e i-sar-ru- 
ru, ‘‘(the demon) who forces a way through door-pivot and sock- 
ets’. The verbal form kandéku, ‘‘to seal, stamp’’, would like- 
wise suggest for kanakku the meaning, “pivot”. Like sirru 
it is regularly found in the singular and so refers to the pivot- 
post and by this word it may best be translated. 





%3 See Brown-Briggs-Driver, Lexicon, p. 852. 














‘GEBEN’ UND ‘NEHMEN’ IM INDISCHEN 


PAUL TEDESCO 


VIENNA, AUSTRIA 


1. WAEHREND gr. Oeréds, otarés im Ai. hita-, sthita- ent- 
spricht,' steht gr. dords ai. datta- gegeniiber, eine jedenfalls 
junge Neubildung aus dem Priasens-Stamm.? Diese Neubil- 
dung kann auch geographisch nur eine schmale dialektische Basis 
besessen haben, denn im Mittelindischen setzt sie sich nicht fort. 

Vielmehr haben samtliche mittelindischen Dialekte, Pali und 
alle Prakrts, dinna-(dinna-). Auch dies ist jedenfalls eine junge 
Neubildung und auch sie kann nicht, wie die mi. Ueberlieferung 
zunachst glauben lasst, das ganze indische Gebiet umfasst 
haben, denn die neuindischen Sprachen haben ausser den lokal 
beschrankten Nachformen von dinna- noch eine Reihe von 
anderen Typen, von denen einige alt sein miissen. 


2. Die ni. Sprachen bieten namlich fiir das Particip von dé- 
in grossen Linien das folgende Bild: 

Der ganze NW, d. i. der ganze Panjab 6stlich bis zum Ghaggar 
mit beinahe sdmtlichen anliegenden HindukuS- und Himalaya- 
Dialekten, hat scharf abgegrenzt den Typus panj. dita. Daran 
schliesst sich éstlich in der Ganges-Ebene von (inclusive) Umballa 
bis (excl.) Cawnpore, in den nérdlich anliegenden Himalaya- 
Landschaften und den siidlich anstossenden Gebieten von 
Rajasthan und Bundelkhand der Typus hindést. diyd. Dieser 
wird in Oudh, im Bhojpuri, Bhaghelkhand und teilweise Chat- 
tisgarh abgelést durch dih- (bzw. bhojpuri dih-al-), woneben in 
Oudh und Baghelkhand noch din(h) steht. Oecstlich von diesem 
dih-Komplex hat die Gruppe Maithili-Magahi-Oriya, noch 
iibergreifend auf das éstliche Bhojpuri und Baghéli und grosse 
Teile des Chattisgarhi, dé/, eine Neubildung zum Prasens-Stamm. 





* Das Iranische dagegen hat ddta-, stdta-. 

2 Die alte Form hat sich nur in der Komposition, in der dort lautgesetz- 
lichen Gestalt, in dtta- erhalten, und so noch pali atta-danda-. 
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Dagegen verbinden sich die Formen des éstlich anschliessenden 
Bengali-Assamese (beng. diyd, dila) wieder unmittelbar mit den 
centralen und ebenso die des siidwestlich an Chattisgarhi-Oriya 
anschliessenden Marathi (di/a). An letzteres schliesst sich, 
wahrend das im Adussersten Siiden isolierte Singhalesische dun < 
dinna- hat, im NW das scharf umrissene didhd-Gebiet, mit 
Gujarat als Centrum und einem umliegenden koncentrischen 
Streifen von Rajasthani- und Bhil-Dialekten. Dariiber nérd- 
lich ein dinna-Gebiet, das scharf ausgepragt in Sindh einsetzt und 
sich von hier aus einerseits etwa der Haidarabad-Jodhpur-Agra- 
Bahn folgend fleckenartig in das diyd-Gebiet von Rajasthan und 
noch Braj bis gegen Agra fortsetzt, ohne indes heute das in 
Cawnpore einsetzende dinna-Gebiet von Oudh-Baghelkhand 
zu erreichen; andrerseits in einem mehr siidlichen Bogen wieder 
fleckenartig nach KhandeS und Malva fiihrt. 


Zu den einzelnen Typen: 

3. (1) dittad eignet nur dem NW, vereinigt aber dessen samt- 
liche Dialekte, abgesehen von einer kleinen dind-Enklave im 
Punchi (nordéstl. Lahnda) und einem den inneren, dittd-Dialekten 
des nw. Himalaya-Abhanges aussen (gegen das Tibetische) an- 
liegenden din-Streifen, der im Jaunsari (bei Kalsi) in der Ebene 
einsetzend nordnordwestlich gerichtet iiber den Tehri-Dialekt 
des Garhvali, das K6ci und die oberen Satlaj-Dialekte zum 
Kulii fiihrt. 

Sonst gilt aber dzttd im ganzen Lahnda und Panjabi (nur das 
Bhattiani, Siidost, Staat Bikaner, das schon regelmassig Dop- 
pelkonsonanz mit Ersatzdehnung vereinfacht, hat difaé) und 
ebenso im anliegenden Berglande: So Torvali (Svat-Kohistan) 
dit, KaSmiri dyut (<‘*dittu, wie dyiuth" ‘gesehen’ <*ditthu), 
gleiche Form die KaSmiri-Dialekte von KiStvar und Pogul; 
ebenso dittd, selten (Mandeali und Handiri) ditd, in den Pahari- 
Dialekten des Himalaya-Abhanges, so weit dstlich reichend wie das 
ditta der Ebene (d. h. etwa bis auf die Héhe von exclus. Umballa) ; 
endlich haben ditté auch die Gujuri-Dialekte des Panjab-Tief- 
landes und -Kohistans. 


4. dittd, allen diesen Dialekten gemeinsam, ist zugleich das 
einzige Element, das sie alle vereinigt. Denn sonst sind Pan- 
jabi (und éstliches Lahnda) und die westlichen Pahari-Dialekte 
stark central iiberschichtet und das Gujuri sogar reines R§aja- 
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sthani (Mévati); in ditta (gujuri ditt) aber haben sie alle das 
urspriingliche NW-Element. 

Also bilden Panjabi und Lahnda hier gegeniiber den centralen 
Dialekten eine Einheit wie fiir die andern alten NW-Elemente 
des Panjabi (Gen. nw. -dd: centr. kd; Pron. 1 u. 2 Ps. Pl. nw. 
asi, tust: centr. ham, tum; Part. Pras. nw. -(m)dd: centr. -td 
usw., vgl. Grierson LSI Panj. 616ff.). 


. Und die westlichen Pahari-Dialekte, alte NW-Sprache 
durch Rajasthani iiberschichtet, haben—wahrend im Gen. 
durchwegs das rajasthani -rd usw. siegte und das centrale ham, 
tum nw. Gssé, tissé auf den Raum westlich des obern Satlaj 
beschrankte—in ditté das NW-Element éstlich bis Kalsi erhalten, 
so dass nur ein NW-Element, das auch auf das Garhvali, Kumauni 
und Naipali ausgedehnte Part. Pass. auf -dé, noch weiter nach 
Osten reicht. 

Das Gujuri schliesslich ist sonst, wie gesagt, reines Rajasthani 
(Mévati), vgl. Gen. kd, Pron. ham, tum, Part. Pass. -td usw., 
und dittd ist m. W. sein einziges wesentliches NW-Element. 

Aus all dem erhellt, wie fest dittd im NW verankert ist. 


wn 





6. (2) Aehnlich scharf begrenzt umfasst der SW-Typus didhé 
mit dem Centrum Gujarat} noch einen Bogen aus den benach- 
barten Rajasthani-Dialekten (Sirshi und Mévari von Udaipur 
[dido]), den Bhil-Sprachen (didd) und dem westlichsten Malvi 
(Staat Rutlam di/6); auf ihm beruht auch marathi didhld (sel- 
ten). 

7. (3) Der Typus dinna- findet sich in den verschiedensten 
Teilen des ni. Sprachgebietes: 

1. Im NW (Enklaven im dittd- Gebiet): 

a) das schon besprochene West-Pahari-Gebiet am _ obern 
Satlaj (Jaunsari dind usw.) ; 

b) n6é. Lahnda von Punch (dina). 

2. Inder Mittelzone: 

a) Sindhi (ddino); 

b) daran éstlich anschliessend die diné-Enklaven-Reihe im 
diyé-Gebiet (in Palanpur und Malva auch mit di7(h)é in Fiih- 
lung), bezeichnet durch das siidl. Marvari von Palanpur (din-) 





3 Doch ist im Gujarati nicht dé-, sondern—einzig im Ni.—dp-(<arpaya-) 
das iibliche Wort fiir ‘geben’. 
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und das westliche von Jodhpur (diné), Jaipuri (din#) und Dangi- 
Dialekt des Braj (din|[h]au); 

c) Malvi im Staate Devas bei Indore (dind), unddarauf 
beruhend dinnala im Altmarathi; 

d) das ostcentrale Gebiet von Oudh (mit Cawnpore und Hard3i) 
und Baghelkhand, wo din (dinh) in allen Mundarten neben 
dih- steht (dinh aus din+-dih-),—und zwar so, dass din(h) 
mehr als reines Particip, dih- mehr mit Endung (dihis wie 
kahis, dékhis usw.) iiblich ist;4 doch kommt auch dinh mit 
Endungen vor (Typus dinhis).s5—Mar. dinhald beruht 
auf dinh des n6. anstossenden Baghéli wie mar. didhld 
auf didhéd des nw. anstossenden Gujarati. ® 

3. Im dussersten Siiden: Singhalesisch (dun <dinna- wie sun 
<chinna-, bun <bhinna-). 


8. Dieses Auftreten in den verschiedensten Gegenden deutet 
auf hohes Alter des Typs und wahrscheinlich einstige weitere 
Ausbreitung und gibt so seiner Alleingeltung im Mi. eine ge- 
wisse Berechtigung. 

Andrerseits ist der Typus geographisch am wenigsten scharf 
begrenzt. Erstens hangen seine Gebiete nicht zusammen: 
Nicht nur die NW-Enklaven und das Singhal. sind isoliert, 
sondern auch in der Mittelzone ist das Westgebiet (Sindh-Agra) 
von dem Ostgebiet (Oudh-Baghelkhand) durch das reine diyé- 
Gebiet des Kanauji und Bundéli getrennt. Zweitens hat der 
Typus nur im Sindhi in einem grésseren geschlossenen Gebiet 
Alleingeltung; sonst bildet er entweder Enklaven (im NW im 
ditta-, in der Haidarabad-Agra-Zone und Malva im diyd-Gebiet) 
oder neben ihm steht in denselben Mundarten in teil- 
weiser funktioneller Differenzierung ein zweiter Typus (dihis 
neben din nicht 6rtlich, sondern im selben Dialekt funktionell 
geschieden im Avadhi-Baghéli); wobei dieser letztere Verteil- 
ungstypus klar aus dem ersteren entwickelt ist. 

9. (4) Der Tvpus dih- ist herrschend in Avadhi, Baghéli, 
Chattisgarhi (dihis wie kahis, dékhis, lagis, boldis, gais, bhais) 
und, mit -a/, in Bhojpuri (dihles wie kahles, dékhles usw.) ; doch 
hat er, wie gesagt, im Avadhi-Baghéli din(h) neben sich; und im 





4 Z.B. Allahabad (LSI Eastern Hindi 101): din, lind; kihis, dihis, kahis. 
$ Baghéli (ebd. 154) dimhesi, (157) dinesi, (172) dinhts. 
6 Unklar Bloch, Formation de la langue marathe, S. 140. 
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dstlichen Bhojpuri und Baghéli und im ganzen Chattisgarhi 
findet sich auch schon délas, bzw. déis (stl. bagh. déis: standard 
bagh. dihis=éstl. bhojp. (Sahabad) délas: standard bhojp. 
dihlas) 

10. (5) Die Neubildung aus dem Priasens-Stamm dé-l- hat 
Alleingeltung in der Gruppe Maithili-Magahi-Oriya, greift aber, 
wie gesagt, auch auf die anstossenden Gebiete des Bhojpuri 
(dél-), Baghéli und Chattisgarhi (dé-) iiber. So maith. délthinh 
‘er gab’ wie kahalthinh ‘er sagte’, mag. délak wie kahlak, or. 
dela wie kahild, paila usw. 

Dieser Praterital-Stamm East. Hindi dé-, Bihari u. Oriya 
dé-l- ist klar auf dem Prasens-Stamm aufgebaut nach Proportionen 
wie bhojpuri dékhab: dékhat: dékhal=déb: dét: x. Sein Vor- 
laufer war zweifellos *di-, *dil-, das heute das dih(al)- und dé(l)- 
Gebiet im Westen, Siiden und Osten umgibt. 7 


11. (6) Das ganze iibrige ni. Sprachgebiet umfasst der Typus 
diyé. Er ist der alleinherrschende im Gangesland von (inclus.) 
Umballa bis (exclus.) Cawnpore (hindést. diyd, braj diyau, 
kanauji dad), in den angrenzenden Himalaya-Dialekten (garh- 
vali [mit Ausnahme des Tehri din-], kumauni und _naip§li diyé) 
und im Bundelkhand (dad); ist vorherrschend in Rajasthan 
(diyé) und Malva (diyé);zu ihm gehéren, bzw. auf ihm beruhen 
bengali Ptc. diyd, Prat. dila und assam. Ptc. diyd, Prat. dile 
und die Hauptform des Marathi, dild. 

Er war zweifellos auch der Vorlaiufer der Eastern Hindi-, 
Bihari- und Oriya-Typen dih(al)- und dé(l)-, die heute sein Ge- 
biet unterbrechen; wie er auch tatsadchlich noch heute neben 
dih-, dé- im Chattisgarhi steht (diye). 


Formgeschichte. 

12. Da sich ai. datta- direkt iiberhaupt nicht, mi. dinmna- nur 
in dem im Vergleich zu seiner mi. Alleingeltung stark einge- 
schrankten Typus din- fortsetzt, so ist letzterer vom Gesichts- 
punkte der iiberlieferten alt- und mittelindischen Formen zu- 
aachst der einzige historische ni. Typus. 





7 Die einzelnen Sprachen der Eastern Hindi-, Bihari- u. Oriya-Gruppe 
haben also, im Ueberblick, die folgenden Typen: Avadhi din(h) und dth-ts; 
Baghéli din(i:), dih-is, selten, im Osten, dé-is; Chattisgarhi dih-ts und dé-is, 
im reinen Ptc, auch diye; Bhojpuri dih-l-as und, im Osten, dé-l-as; Magahi, 
Maithili, Oriya nur dé-/-. 
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Doch ist auch diyd, der ni. Haupttypus, altererbt, alter selbst 
als das iiberlieferte ai. datta- und mi. dinna-. 

Denn wie hinddst. had, mid, gayd, kiya auf vorSauraséni 
*hita-,*muta-, gata-,*kita- zuriickgehen, so offenbar diya—da 
irgendwelche Analogiebildung ausgeschlossen ist—auf *dita-. 
*dita- aber ist unmittelbar gleich gr. dorés wie hita-=Oerds 
und sthita-=atTarés. 

Keiner der bisherigen Falle von im Ni. erhaltenen, wahrend dem 
iiberlieferten Ai. fehlenden altindogermanischen Sprachgut ® 
kann sich mit diesem an Bedeutung vergleichen. 

Die véllige Verdrangung von *difa- aus der alt- und mittelin- 
dischen Ueberlieferung kann—wenn sie auch (woriiber gleich) 
eine gewisse geographisch-historische Berechtigung hat—doch 
keine wirklich sprachgeschichtliche Tatsache, sondern nur ein 
Ergebnis der Grammatiker-Konvention sein. ° 


13. Mit der Erschliessung von ai. *difa- andert sich nun die 
Beurteilung der iiberlieferten Formen. Denn hat “*dita- im 
Ai. bestanden, so muss es in samtlichen Dialekten die 
alteste Form gewesen sein; und als—nur in manchen 
Dialekten—dialektisch verschiedene—Neubildungen auf- 
kamen, miissen diese simtlich neben *dita- aufgekommen sein. 

Diese Neubildungen waren Bildungen aus dem Prasensstamme 
dad-, und zwar mit -fa- oder -na- Suffix, wobei ersteres durch 
das alte *dita-, letzteres durch die allgemeine Neigung der d- 
Stamme unterstiitzt wurde. (Vgl. iibrigens vitta- und vinna-: 
vid- ‘finden’.) So entstanden—in verschiedenen Dialekten 
einerseits datta-, die iiberlieferte ai. Form, andererseits *danna-. 
Da aber neben beiden zur Zeit ihres Aufkommens noch das 
alte *dita- gestanden haben muss, wurden sie mit diesem zu 
*ditta- und dinna- ausgeglichen, wovon ersteres die Vorform des 
heutigen NW-Typus, letzteres die iiberlieferte mi. Form ist. *° 














8 Vgl. Wackernagel Ai. Gr. XIX ff. 

9 Diese hat bekanntlich dita- auf die Bedeutungen ‘geteilt’ und ‘gebunden’ 
eingeschrankt. 

*© Damit hat sich mi. dinna- im Zusammenhange natiirlich erklart. (Analog 
sind die Ausgleichungen von */ahia- und laddha- mit *dia- zu lih- und lidh-, 
woriiber unten.)—Die fliichtige Erklarung Kieckers’ (JF 24.289ff.) hat 
Wackernagel KZ 43.291A. leicht genug widerlegt und die Stiitzungsver- 
suche Kieckers’ JF 32.88ff. sind vergeblich. Kieckers hat aber in éinem 
Punkte recht: nichts berechtigt im Indoiranischen zu Pischel’s Annahme eines 
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In der iiberwiegenden Menge der ai. Dialekte aber haben 
entweder iiberhaupt keine Neubildungen stattgefunden oder 
sie haben sich nicht durchgesetzt; und *dita- blieb ungestért 
erhalten. 


14. Ai. datta- ist also eine litterarisch fixierte Durchgangsform. 
Andrerseits ist seine dialektische Fortsetzung in *ditta- zu sehen, 
das datta- neben *dita- voraussetzt. datta- ist also fiir Altere 
Zeiten dort zu lokalisieren, wo heute *ditta- gilt. Damit ergibt 
sich aber bei der scharfen Begrenztheit dieses Typus im Ni. ein 
sicheres Lokalisierungselement fiir die dem iiberlieferten Ai. 
zugrunde liegende Mundart: diese ist ein NW-Dialekt. 


15. Im Gegensatz zur -ta-Neubildung (datta-) ist die auf -na-, 
entsprechend ihrer spateren Fixierung, schon in ausgeglichener 
Gestalt (dinna-) iiberliefert. Die Umfangsdifferenz des mi. 
und ni. dinna- ist zum Teil wohl wirklich eine historische Tatsache. 
So machen z. B. altmarathi dinnald und die urspriinglich offenbar 
zusammenhangenden malvi dinéd und singhal. dun es nicht 
unwahrscheinlich, dass die Maharastri wirklich urspriinglich 
dinna- hatte und dild (auf *dia- beruhend) erst spater einge- 
drungen ist. Fiir die Dialekte des Ganges-Landes (Sauraséni 
usw.) aber ist kaurn anzunehmen, dass sie das alte *dia- zur 
Zeit der Fixierung der Prakrts schon verloren hatten und das 
heutige *dia- auf spateren Neueinbriichen beruht; vielmehr 
diirfte *dza- in den Schriftsprachen durch Konvention eliminiert 
worden sein, wozu vielleicht gerade die Mahar. viel beigetragen 
hat. 

Damit sind die ni. Typen *dia-, *ditta-, und dinna erklart 
Zur Erklarung der restlichen (guj. diihd und avadhi dth-is) ist 
es notwendig, auf die indischen Worter fiir ‘nehmen’ einzugehen 

16. Fiir ‘nehmen’ zerfallt das Ni. in zwei grosse Gebiete: 
Centrum und Osten haben den Typus /é-, Westen und Siiden 
grabh-. 





ai. *didémi= didwut (BB 15.126). Das Pali hat wie das Ai. nur dadamz; 
und im Iran. haben, von dem unsichern Awestischen abgesehen, das 
Altpers. dadatuv, das Westosset. tit-, das Siyni 6a6-, das NW Turfan (wo 
Defectiv-Schreibung nicht wahrscheinlich) dah-. Np. dihié beruht auf Aus- 
gleich von nwT. dahéé5 mit echtpersisch (swTurfan) diyéé (vgl. Verf. Dialekto- 
logie §258 gegen Andreas-Wackernagel GN 1911,10). 
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lé- selbst hat wieder drei Haupttypen: 

1. Ja-, reimend mit ka- ‘sagen’, in Assam und Ost-Bengalen; 

2. lé- reimend mit dé- im ganzen Centrum und SW (Rajasthan, 
Gujarat); 

3. lé- nicht reimend mit dé- im NW. 


17. Also (1) Assam. Ja-‘nehmen’ wie ka- ‘sagen’ gegen di- ‘geben’ ; 
Prat. lale wie kale gegen dile. Ost-Bengalen, z. B. Dacca-Dis- 
trict (LSI Beng. 207) lailé ‘er nahm’ wie kailé ‘er sagte’gegen 
dilé ‘er gab’. Maimensingh (ebd. 391, 234-5) la ‘nehmt’ gegen 
di ‘gebt’. 

Das mittlere Bengalen (Calcutta, Bardvan, Santhal Parganas, 
Dinajpur, Rajbang$i) hat né-, nil-, immer reimend mit dé-, dil-. 
Da nun sogar westlich von der né-, nil-Zone die Formen mit 
]-Anlaut wieder nicht mit dé- reimen (Midnapur /aydé, Dhal- 
bhum Jaye; laila gegen dila), so ist, solange sich nicht Formen 
wie *nail finden, beng. né- wahrscheinlich zu sindhi nianu ‘wegneh- 
men’ und westpahari ni-‘nehmen’!* zu ziehen und nicht lautlich 
aus /é- entstanden. Dieselbe Méglichkeit besteht trotz des dort 
haufigen Wechsels von ” und / fiir oriya né-, né@la ‘nehmen’. 


18. (2) Erst im westlichen Bengalen, im Uebergange 
zum Bihari, reimt /é- mit dé-: im S (Manbhum /Jilek wie dilek), 
in der Mitte (Malda zya) und im N (Purnea /i/- wie dil-). 

Von da an westlich reimt /@- immer mit dé-: maithili-magahi 
lél wie dél, bhojpuri lihal wie dihal, avadhi /ih-is ‘er nahm’ wie 
dih-is ‘er gab’ (vgl. kah-ts ‘er sagte’) und Jin(h) wie din(h), kanauji 
und bundéli Jad wie daé, Braj liyau wie diyau und lin(h)au wie 
din(h)au, hinddst. liya wie diya. Ebenso nérdlich anliegend 
naipali, kumauni und garhvali /iyd wie diyd. Schliesslich im 
SW rajasthani /iyd, bzw. lind und lid(h)o wie diyé, bzw. diné 
und did(h)é und gujarati lidhd wie didhd. 


19. (3) Im NW westlich vom Ghaggar—dem *ditta-Gebiet— 
dagegen reimt /é- im Prater. nur vereinzelt mit dé-: nur im 
dstlichen Teile dieses Gebietes steht panj. /ittd und /itd (: dittd) 
neben /iya@ und (in den Himalaya-Dialekten) sirmauri J/ittd: 
ditta. Die westlicheren Him.-Dial.—vom Baghati bis zum Padari 
—haben durchwegs /éd (mit géd ‘gegangen,’ ped ‘gefallen’ reimend) 





™t Pangvali né-, nid, bhadravahi né- gegen sonstiges Westpahari /-. 
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oder /6a gegeniiber dittd; und ebenso hat das /é- des Lahnda, das— 
in den Districten Sahpur, Jhang, Lyallpur—bis an den Jhelum 
und vereinzelt—in dem Stadt-Dialekt von PeSavar und dem damit 
zusammenhangenden Hindk6é von Hazara—selbst dariiber hinaus 
in den dussersten NW reicht, immer /éé (wieder wie géd, péd) 
und /iyd gegen dutta. 

20. Da nun in diesen Gebieten das alte Wort fiir ‘nehmen’ 
offenbar ghin- war—denn dieses ist es noch heute in den centralem 
Einflusse abliegenden Gegenden des Lahnda und hat sich in der 
Bedeutung ‘kaufen’ auch im Pahari erhalten (§51)—, andrerseits 
das nordwestliche /é- geographisch mit dem centralen zusammen- 
hangt,—so ist /2@- im NW nicht urspriinglich, sondern aus dem 
Centrum eingewandert. *?. 

Im éstlichen Teile dieses NW-Gebietes, wo /é-, liyaé schon 
friiher eingedrungen war und damit zugleich das centrale in- 
nersprachliche Prinzip der Reimung von ‘nehmen’ und ‘geben’, 
wurde /iyd teilweise nach dittdé umgeformt. Der tiefere Westen 
aber, in den /é- spater eindrang und dem die Reimung von 
‘nehmen’ mit ‘geben’ fremd war (er hatte friiher ghinn-, ghidda: 
dé-, dittd), liess liya—nur als /édé einer seiner Gruppen, géd, péd, 
angepasst—unausgeglichen neben ditta stehen. (/é- ist also 
das weitest nordwestlich vorgedrungene Central-Element. ) 


21. Entstehung des Typus /z-. 

Das rein mit ka-(<kah-) ‘sagen’ reimende /a- des Assamese und 
dstlichen Bengali geht klar direkt auf Jah- zuriick. Bei dem 
mit dé- reimenden centralen /é- und seiner Vorstufe, dem 
mit dé- reimenden apabhram{Sa /é- ‘nehmen’, vgl. 

lehi leppinu lévinu levi lai lijjai zu 

*déhi deppinu *dévinu *dévi dai dijjai—, 
ist dies aber lautlich nicht méglich, wie schon aus apabhr. 
lah- ‘erlangen’ neben /é-‘nehmen’ und central kah- ‘sagen’ folgt. 


22. Vielmehr ist /é- eine Reimbildung zu dé-: Nach dem 
Gegenwort dé ‘gibt’ wurde */ahai ‘nimmt’ zu /éi umgeformt. 

Im Prasens siegt so beidem Ausgleich der beiden Gegenworter 
stets da-. Im Prateritum gewodhnlich ebenso liyéd fiir *lahid 
nach diyé, dann auch /iné nach diné usw. Doch hat hier, da 
(Ost) *lahia- und (West) Jaddha- gegeniiber *dza- die volleren 





t2 Das wird sich spater ($$22 und 32f.) noch durch zwei Indizien bestatigen. 
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Formen waren, /ah- sich in manchen Gebieten, nur mit Uebernahme 
des 7 von *dia-, behauptet und seinerseits *dia- umge- 
formt: Daher der siidwestcentrale Typus /idhé didhé aus 
laddha-+*dia- und der ostcentrale Jih-is dih-is aus *lahia- 
+ *dia-.** 

Erst damit sind alle ni. Ptc.-Bildungen von dd- erklart. Ist 
lé- als Reimwort von dé- entstanden, so muss es, wo es nicht 
mit diesem reimt (NW), sprach-unurspriinglich sein. Das 
stimmt auch zu den historischen Verhaltnissen (§20). 


23. Die lautliche Entstehung von /é- ist damit so weit klar; 
Schwierigheit macht aber, was noch nie beachtet wurde, die 
Bedeutung. Denn die Ost- und centralen Dia- 
lekte setzen ein lJabh- mitder Bedeutung 
‘nehmen’ voraus, im Ai. bedeutet Jabh- das 
aber nie, sondern nur ‘erlangen, finden,’ 
‘nehmen’ dagegen nur grabh- (und d-d4-.). 


24. Dieses ai. Jabh-‘erlangen’ setzt sich auch im Ni. fort. 
Denn im Westen—dem zusammenhangenden Gebiete 
des KaSmiri, Lahnda-Panjabi, Sindhi und westlichen Rajasthani 
—und im Siiden—im Singhalesischen (weit weniger im 
Guj. und Mar.)—ist Jlabh- das herrschende 
Wort fiir ‘erlangen’ (bzw. ‘erlangt werden’). ': 


25. So hat das KaSmiri— aber nicht seine Dialekte éstlich 
und siidlich vom Marbal- und Banihal-Pass—lab-, lobu ‘er- 
langen’, also das urspriingliche Passivthema ( </abhya-) in aktiver 
Verwendung und im Ptc. Neubildung. Das siidlich anschliess- 
ende Gebiet des ganzen Panjab, Sindh und des anliegenden 
Rajasthan hat geschlossen Jabbh-, laddh-(oder Neubildung) 
‘erlangt werden’: lahnda lJabbh-, laddha, panj. labbh-, labbhia, 
sindhi labh-, ladhé, westl. rajasthani thali Jadhd ‘gefunden’, 
bagri /ddhé, marvari /ab6 (aus dem Prasens) und 6stlich iiber- 
reichend bis ins Jaipuri (/dd-) und vereinzelt selbst bis ins M4lvi 
(so Jhallavar /édé). In labbh- hat also wieder das Panjabi 





*2@ Der Gujar.-Typus °dhé schon richtig zu mi. /addha- gezogen bei 
Beames Comp. Gr. 3.142; ganz irrig dagegen Hoernle Comp. Gr. 141f., richtig 
aber hier Jih- zu *lahia-. . 

*3 Priifpunkt fiir die geogr. Verteilung die Stelle ‘er war verloren und ist 
wieder gefunden’ der ‘Verlorenen-Sohn’-Parabel. 
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das alte NW-Element erhalten (§4; nur das Pévadhi, sein ést- 
lichster Dialekt, hat schon das centrale mil- und ebenso seine 
N-Mundarten Dédgri und Kangri, zusammen mit den benach- 
barten siidl. und éstl. KaSmiri-Dialekten) und ebenso in weitem 
Umfange das sonst schon fast rein centrale Rajasthani. Sindhi 
hat neben Jabh-‘erlangt werden’ auch noch das Aktiv lahanu 
‘erlangen’. 


26. Das siidwestl. anschliessende Kacchi hat fiir sindhi 
labh-, ladhé auch lajh-, laddho (LSI Sindhi 190), womit es Jaina- 
Mahar. lajjhat neben Jabbhai fortsetzt, das also nicht mit 
Pischel §541 ‘verlesen’, sondern nach Analogie der Dental- 
stamme (bajjhai: baddha-) auf laddha- aufgebaut ist.'4 Diese 
charakteristische Koincidenz ergibt zugleich ein wichtiges Lokali- 
sierungselement fiir die Jaina-Maharastri: Diese beruht wohl 
auf der der centralen Ueberschichtung vorhergehenden urspriing- 
lichen West-Siid-Mundart Gujarat’s, die dann durch jene 
nach Kacch zuriickgedrangt wurde. 


27. Der anschliessende SW, Gujarati und Marathi, hat 
ebenfalls guj. labhvii ‘erlangen’, mar. /abhné ‘erlangt werden’ 
und /ahné ‘erlangen’ (also ganz wie Sindhi); doch ist in Gujarat 
jad-(dem Guj. eigentiimlich), in Mar. mil- und daneben im 
Dekhan sdpad-, im Konkan gdv- das wirklich iibliche Wort 
(nur bisweilen im Konkan auch /ad-). Schliesslich hat das 
Singhal. lab-(<labha- oder labhya-), lad- ‘erlangen’. 


Also hat sich /abh-‘erlangen’, dessen urspriingliche Ausdehnung 
iiber das Gebiet der ganzen West-Siid-Gruppe durch die beiden 
Eckpfeiler des KaSmiri und Singhal. markiert wird, im Westen 
in weitestem Umfange erhalten, ist dagegen im SW (Guj. und 
Mar. )—sekundar—zuriickgedrangt. 


28. 1m Centrum und Osten dagegen, wo 
wir fiir labh- die Bedeutung ‘nehmen’ 
voraussetzen mussten (§23),findet sich labh- 
‘ferlangen’ tatsachlich nie. Dafiir haben diese 
Dialekte vielmehr prap-, mil- und bhét-. 





14 Dieses analogische Entwicklungsprinzipsschon von Jacobi, KZ 28.249ff., 
erkannt, steht trotz des Widerspruchs Pischel’s ($§535,540 und sonst) durch 
das Ni. als zweifellos fest. 
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Und zwar ist, wie der Priifpunkt zeigt, mil- heute der iiblichste 
Ausdruck, vor dem pdv- (dieses z. B. in Braj, Avadhi, Chattis- 
garhi, Magahi, Beng. und Assamese) und bdhét-(dieses vor allem 
éstlich: Nagpuria Bhojpuri, Maithili, Beng., aber andererseits 
auch im Westpahari [Sirmauri und Inner Siraji]) zuriicktreten. 


29. Das ost-centrale mil- hat sich auch stark ausgedehnt: 

nach N W,—wo es das Westpahari und selbst die éstlichen 
und siidlichen KaSmiri-Dialekte (kaStavari myul-, poguli mil-, 
rambani mil- gegen hoch-kaSm. /ab-) umfasst, so dass die nw. 
Hiigeldialekte (das eigentliche KaSm. ausgenommen) /abh- 
‘erlangen’, wahrend es sich in der anliegenden Ebene weit nach 
Osten gehalten hat, iiberhaupt nicht kennen; und 

nach S W,—woes vom MaAlvi (mi/-) aus auch nach Gujarat 
(Ahmadabad mal-) und vielfach in das Dekhan- und Konkan- 
Marathi vorgedrungen ist. 


(30. Wahrend sich aber das westliche /abh-‘erlangen’ im Ost- 
Centralen nicht findet, finden sich die ost-centralen prap- und 
mil- auch im west-siidl. /abh-Gebiet. Ersteres scheint nach 
sindhi pd-, patd,*5 mar. padvné, patla und pavilad im West-Siiden 
gleichfalls altheimatberechtigt und nur ausser Gebrauch ge- 
kommen; und letzteres hat nicht nur, wie gezeigt, in weiten 
Partieen des West-Siid-Gebietes /abh-‘erlangen’ verdrangt, son- 
dern findet sich in der Bedeutung ‘vereinigen’ auch im /abh- 
Gebiet selbst (sindhi milanu, lahnda méi-), wohl eingewandert.] 


31. Dadurch nun, dass, wahrend der Westen iibereinstimmend 
mit dem Ai. nur /Jabh-‘erlangen’ hat, der Osten, fiir den */abh- 
‘nehmen’ vorauszusetzen, /abh- ‘erlangen’ tatsachlich nicht kennt, 
ergibt sich die dialektische Differenzierung der Bedeutung von 
labh- als alt. 

Und dass die Ost-Bedeutung ‘nehmen’ ebenso alt, namlich 
urindogermanisch, ist wie die—schon durch das iiberlieferte 
Ai. markierte—West-Bedeutung ‘erlangen’, zeigt das Griechische. 

Denn griech. A\auBavw bedeutet nicht nur—wie ai. und 
West-Siid /abh- — ‘erlangen’, sondern auch—wie vor-ost-centrales 
labh- — ‘empfangen’, ‘nehmen’ als Gegenwort zu ‘geben’, und 
‘kaufen’, in welch letzteren Bedeutungen ihm im iiberlieferten 
Ai. und heutigen West-Siid durchaus grabh- entspricht. 





*s Fiir *patd nach dem Prasens, s. Note 45, unten. 
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Also XawBavw (1) ‘erreichen, erlangen’ (xk\€éos Aa Bev, KTR Ua 
js vikns)=ai. und West-Siid labh-; aber 

(2) ‘empfangen’ (zap’ ovmep €XaBov rade Ta TOEa, pLoOods 
AapBavev) = vor-Ost-Central */abh-, hindi /é- usw., dagegen ‘ai.’ 
grabh-, lahnda ghinn-, mar. ghé-; 

‘nehmen’ als Gegenwort zu ‘geben’ [ndéws Gv AadGBorue 
xpnuata, ei dudoin (Xen. Cyr. 3,2,28); AauBavery waddov 7 
dcddvar (Thuc. 2,97); obx &s te dwoovt’ aX’ Saws Ti ANWerar 
(Ar. Eccl. 783)]=hindi usw. /é-, aber ‘ai.’, lahnda, marathi 
usw. grabh- usw.; 

ferner AauBavw ‘etwas um etwas kaufen’ (AauBavey ri 
6BoXov) =hindi usw. /é- (vgl. LSI Western Hindi 604-5, 240), 
aber ai. usw. grabh-; 

schliesslich der so haufigen Wendung AaBwy ti ‘etwas 
genommen habend, mit etwas’ entsprechen die gleich haufigen 
hindi usw. /ékar, aber ai. grhitvd (oder dddya), mar. ghéiin usw.'* 


32. Von den urspriinglichen Bedeutungen von /abh-, ‘nehmen’ 
und ‘erlangen’, hat also friih das Ost-Centrale ‘nehmen’, 
das West-Siid — dieses schon im iiberlieferten Ai.—‘erlangen’ 
verallgemeinert. 

Da nun das Indische fiir die Bedeutung von Jabh- in zwei 
Gebiete zerfallt: West-Siiden mit Jabh- ‘erlangen’ und Ost- 
Centrum mit */abh- ‘nehmen’, und sein geographisches Kom- 
plement in der ersten Bedeutung ost-centr. mil-(prdp-), in der 
zweiten west-siid grabh- ist, so muss die ‘nehmen’-(grabh-: labh-) 
und die ‘erlangen’-(/abh-: mil-) Isoglotte urspriinglich identisch 
sein; d. h., wo grabh-‘nehmen’, muss /abh-‘erlangen’, und wo 
*labh-, lé-‘nehmen’, muss mil-‘erlangen’ gegolten haben (und 
umgekehrt). 

Tatsachlich hat heute das reine West-Siid-Gebiet grabh- 
‘nehmen’—/abh-‘erlangen’, das reine Centrum-Ost-Gebiet */abh- 
lé- ‘nehmen’—mil-(oder prap-) ‘erlangen’. 





33. Doch liegen entlang der ganzen Grenze Uebergangsgebiete, 
die einen W-S-Ausdruck mit einem centralen konjugieren, 
also /é- ‘nehmen’ und /abh- ‘erlangen’ oder grabh- ‘nehmen’ 
und mil- ‘erlangen’ haben. 


154 Diese voéllige Uebereinstimmung der Bedeutungen sichert neuer- 
dings, trotz der Auslautdifferenz b:bh, die Zusammengehorigkeit von gr. 
AauBavw und ai. labh-. 
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Denn die urspriinglich koincidenten ‘nehmen’- und ‘erlangen’- 
Isoglotten sind dies heute nicht mehr. Sondern die auf der 
Héhe von Gujarat durch das Meer unterbrochene — ‘nehmen’ 
(grabh-: lé-)-Isoglotte zieht im Westen westlich, im Siiden nérd- 
lich von der ‘erlangen’ (/abh-: mil-)-Isoglotte, die sie etwa in 
der Gegend von Surat schneidet. 

Durch diese Divergenz schneiden nun die beiden Isoglotten 
zwei Uebergangsgebiete aus: ein westliches mit /é- ‘nehmen’— 
labh- ‘erlangen’ im Ost-Lahnda, Panjabi, West-Rajasthani und 
Gujarati—und ein siidliches mit ghé- ‘nehmen’—mil- ‘erlangen’ 
im Dekhan- und meist auch Konkan-Marathi. 

Diese Konjugierungen sind nun — besonders im Westen, 
wo heute /é-‘nehmen’, das selbst schliesslich auf */abh- zuriickgeht, 
neben Jabh-‘erlangen’ zu stehen kommt—sicher unurspriinglich 
und es fragt sich nur, ob in den beiden Divergenzgebieten das 
centrale (/é-, bzw. mil-) oder das West-Siid-Element (Jabh-, bzw. 
ghé-) das neueingedrungene ist—anders gesagt, ob die Diver- 
genzgebiete urspriinglich dem West-Siid-Gebiet oder dem 
centralen angehérten. 








34. Da nun der nérdliche Teil des West-Divergenzgebietes, 
Ost-Lahnda und Panjabi, zweifellos urspriingliches Westgebiet 
ist (sein /é- hat sjch schon vorher als aus dem Centrum einge- 
wandert ergeben, §§20 und 22) und ebenso das siidliche (Marathi-) 
Divergenzgebiet zweifellos urspriingliches Siid-, nicht centrales 
Gebiet (sein mzl- ist also aus dem Centrum eingewandert): so 
ist—da iiberhaupt allgemein die centrale, nicht die West- 
Siid-Sprache expansiv ist—auch fiir den Rest des westlichen 
Divergenzgebietes, das /é-‘nehmen’-/abh-‘erlangen’-Gebiet von 
West-Rajasthan und Gujarat, wahrscheinlich, dass /é@- auch hier 
eingewandert, /abh- aber (héchstens mit Ausnahme des Ost- 
Rajasthani von Jaipur und noch wahrscheinlicher Jhallavar) 
alt-bodenstandig ist ; dass also das durch /abh- ‘erlangen’ markierte 
Rajasthani- und Gujarati-Gebiet urspriinglich der West- 
Siid-(‘Outer Circle’) Gruppe angehérte;'® dass demnach dann 
nicht nur im Ost-Lahnda und Panjabi, sondern auch im West- 
Rajasthani und Gujarati grabh- das urspriingliche Wort fiir 
‘nehmen’ war. 





16 Urspriingliches West-Siid-Gebiet lasst sich natiirlich nach diesen Iso- 
glotten nicht bestimmen, wenn beide Centralelemente, /2- und mil-, 
eingewandert sind: so im westlichen Pahari, urspriinglichem NW-Gebiet (§5). 
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Ist also /@é- dann im Ost-Lahnda—Panjabi und West-Raja- 
sthani—Gujarati letzten Endes gleich unurspriinglich, so ist 
doch seine Stellung in beiden Gebieten grundverschieden: In 
ersterem ist es—relativ spait—als einzelnes Central-element in 
noch heute fast reines NW-Gebiet eingedrungen; in letzterem 
gehért es der Sprach-hauptmasse an und Jabh-‘erlangen’ seiner- 
seits ist ein fast vereinzelter Rest der urspriinglichen West-Siid- 
Sprache in einem heute schon fast rein centralen Gebiet. 





35. labh-lebt also in diesem westlichen Divergenzgebiet in zwei 
Gestalten: /Jabh- und /é-,und zwei Bedeutungen: ‘erlangen’ und 
‘nehmen’ fort; als namlich das centrale */abh-‘nehmen’ schon in 
seiner ausgeglichenen Gestalt, als /é-, in den Westen einwanderte, 
wurde dort ein Zusammenhang mit dem bodenstandigen /abh- 
‘erlangen’ nicht mehr gefiihlt und die beiden Wo6rter konnten un- 
abhangig nebeneinander fortbestehen. 

Die—urspriinglich eine— ‘nehmen’(grabh-: labh-)- und 
‘erlangen’(/abh-: mil-)-Isoglotte ist also heute im Westen durch 
die ‘erlangen’(labh-: mil-)-, im Siiden durch die ‘nehmen’(ghé-: 
lé-)-Isoglotte gegeben, jedesmal also durch die inneren Isoglot- 
ten-Stiicke. 

36. Es sollen nun die iiberlieferten indischen Friihdialekte auf 
ihre Einstellung zu dieser Hauptisoglotte gepriift werden. 

Das iiberlieferte Ai., mit grabh- ‘nehmen’ und Jabh- nur 
‘erlangen’, fallt klar in das West-Siid-Gebiet, in dem es durch 
datta- weiter auf den NW eingeschrankt wird (§14). Wie auch 
die heutigen West-Siid-Dialekte ($30), hat es neben Jabh- fiir 
‘erlangen’ auch prap-; mil- dagegen noch nie in Rigveda, Epos 
und Kalidasa (nach Boehtlingk, Kleines Wb. 80), wahrend es 
spater, offenbar als sich die Verlegung des ‘Ai.’ ins Centrum 
geltend machte, sehr haufig wird. Ein gleicher Einfluss des 
Centrums auf die Bedeutung von /abh- findet sich —— worin sich 
die Starke der schriftsprachlichen Tradition zeigt — meines 
Wissens nicht; fande sich /abh-‘nehmen’ in einem ai. Texte, so 
wiirde dies dessen centralen (éstlichen) Ursprung beweisen. 

37. Dagegen hat die spatere Schriftsprache aus der centralen 
Volkssprache die Wurzel /d-‘nehmen’ neu eingefiihrt, die, nach 
Muster von dd- aus */éi:d@i abstrahiert, bereits den Reimaus- 
gleich von Jabh- mit dé- voraussetzt.'7 Doch ist, wie die tiber- 





*7 Vgl. dazu Edgerton, JAOS 38.206f. 
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lieferten Formen (lati, lalur, aldsit, latva) zeigen, die Neubildung 
keine lebendige — denn diese hatte nach volkssprachlichem /é7: 
di Reimbildungen zu dd- ergeben —,sondern eine 
theoretisch-abstrakte: Man hat die aus dé-:/é-=dd-:x abstra- 
hierte ‘Wurzel’ /d- kiinstlich nach der denkbar einfachsten Art 
(/d-tt, la-tvd) flektiert. 

38. Auch das Pali hat in der Regel gah-‘nehmen’ :/ah-‘erlangen’ 
(und mil- bei Childers nur im Ptc. milita-) und fallt so gleich- 
falls wesentlich ins West-Siid-Gebiet. Doch kenne ich (aus 
Childers) auch einen zweifellosen Fall von Jabh-‘nehmen’: /ad- 
dha samatthapurisé ‘taking with him competent men’ (Mah. 220) 
wo laddhai=hindi lé-kar=gr. X\aBwy ist und sonstigem pili 
gahetva (z. B. im selben Text gahetva sinthaké [Mah. 227] ‘taking 
with him his friends’), ai. grhitva entspricht. Dies ist zugleich 
der einzige mir derzeit bekannte friihindische Beleg fiir labh- 
‘nehmen’. 

Im Pali haben sich also, bei vorwiegend west-siidlicher Grund- 
lage, auch centrale Einfliisse geltend gemacht (Ujjain?).**® 


39. Ebenso fallt die Maharastri — mit gah-‘nehmen’, /ah- nur 
‘erlangen’ (aber schon haufig m/-‘zusammenkommen’)—rein 
ins West-Siid-Gebiet, wie fiir die Basis des heutigen Marathi 
(ghé-‘nehmen’, /ah-‘erlangen’) zu erwarten war. 

Ob die iibrigen Prakrts (z. B. Magadhi und Sauraséni) in 
diesem Punkte ost-centrale Verhaltnisse reflektieren, kann ich 
derzeit nicht untersuchen. Doch lasst der starke Einfluss der 
Maharastri und des Sanskrits und der iiberhaupt kiinstliche 
Charakter dieser Sprachen kaum viel erwarten. 

40. Das Apabhraméa hat /ah-‘erlangen’ und /é- und gah- 
(genha-) ‘nehmen’. Nun kénnte man das Nebeneinander von 
lé-‘nehmen’ und /ah- ‘erlangen’ noch auf das westliche Divergenz- 
gebiet (833) als Basis deuten, das Noch-hinzutreten von gah- 
‘nehmen’ aber beweist, da gah- und /é- fiir ‘nehmen’ in keinem 
lebendigen Dialekte nebeneinander auftreten, dass hier zweifellos 
Mischsprache vorliegt, die simtliche West-Siid- u nd centralen 
Elemente vereinigt. 

41. Bei dieser Lokalisierung der Altdialekte nach der ‘nehmen’- 
und ‘erlangen’-Isoglotte ist indes zweierlei zu beachten: Erstens 





*8 Geiger, Pali S. 3; Franke, Pali und Sanskrit S. 138f. 
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ist es ungewiss, wie weit die Differenz der beiden Gruppen alt 
ist. Das System grabh-‘nehmen’, labh-(prap-) ‘erlangen’ des 
West-Siid ist, da die alten West-(‘Ai.’) und Siid-Dialekte (Ma- 
harastri) darin véllig mit den modernen iibereinstimmen, sicher 
sehr alt. Fiir das Vor-Ost-Centrale aber steht nur so viel fest, 
dass es labh-,und zwar jedenfalls haufig, auch in der Bedeutung 
‘nehmen’ hatte; nicht aber, ob deswegen /abh-‘erlangen’ und grabh- 
‘nehmen’ schon friih aufgegeben waren. Denn die Durchfiih- 
rung éiner Bedeutung bei einem Verb und die Eliminierung der 
Synonyme ist oft ein junger Vorgang.'® Doch macht das hohe 
Alter der Durchfiihrung einer der beiden Urbedeutungen von 
labh- im Westen das Analoge auch fiir den Osten wahrschein- 
lich. 

42. Zweitens ist zu beachten, dass die Lage und urspriingliche 
Ausdehnung des Vor-Ost-Centralen unbekannt ist. Das Vor- 
West-Siid war jedenfalls einmal im NW (Panjab), wo das 
grabh-labh-System noch heute am reinsten ausgepragt ist, an- 
sdssig und hat sich von da aus allmahlich Indus-, spater kiisten- 
abwarts (Westl. Rajasthan, Sindh, Gujarat, Maharastra, Ceylon) 
ausgebreitet, wobei aber neben kontinuierlicher Stoss-Schiebung 
auch mit Ueberspringung (so sicher Singhalesisch) und iibrigens 
auch mit sekundarem Kxow7-Ausgleich urspriinglich verschiedener 
Altdialekte zu rechnen ist. Fiir das Vor-Ost-Centrale ist zunachst 


wahrscheinlich, dass es — von Anfang éstlich vom Vor-West- 
Siidlichen geschichtet — zur Zeit dessen Etablierung im Panjab 


an der oberen Jumna sesshaft war und von hier aus durch ein- 
fache Ausbreitung gegen O und S vordrang. Doch kann es 
auch durch Ueberspringung des West-Siid in seinen Altsitz 
gelangt sein und ferner bei seiner Ausbreitung auch andere 
Ost-Dialekte, darunter vielleicht auch urspriingliche grabh- 
‘nehmen’—/abh-‘erlangen’-Dialekte, verdrangt haben. 

Nach dem Gesagten wird die Lokalisierung z. B. des Pali nach 
der ‘nehmen’-Isoglotte ungewiss. Aber da hier /ah-, wie es 
scheint, nur selten ‘nehmen’ und gewohnlich ‘erlangen’, ‘nehmen’ 
aber gah- heisst, so scheint trotz allem — wenn man nicht eben 
eine untergegangene Ost-Gruppe mit ebenfalls dieser Konju- 





19 Andrerseits sind wohl alle Alt-Literatur-Sprachen mit ihrer Mehrheit 
von Bedeutungen desselben Verbs und Mehrheit von Verben fiir dieselbe 
Bedeutung eben wesentlich Gemeinsprachen. 
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gierung annimmt— doch zumindest seine west-siidliche Basis 
zunachst wahrscheinlich. 


43. Dem ganzen Centrum, so weit /é- mit dé- reimt, ist der 
Ausdruck /@ dndé ‘genommen habend kommen’ fiir ‘bringen’ 
eigen. So?° hinddst. /d-, braj /d-, kanauji /adv-, bundéli /é-, 
raj. la(v)-, guj. lat dv-, lav;?* avadhi lai dv-, li dv-, lav-, baghéli 
lai dv-, chattisg. /av-; bhojp. /ai av-, maithili /a-. 


44. Der Ausdruck urspriinglich des ganzen ‘outer Circle’s 
dagegen ist Gn-(ai. d-ni-).?? Dieser ist noch heute der iibliche 
in Marathi (d-), Oriya (dn-), Beng.-Assam. (dn-), dstl. Maithili 
(an-), teilweise in West-Pahari (Satlaj-Gruppe, kulii, 
bhadravahi a@y-; wogegen das éstl. Pahari [Naipali, Kumauni, 
Garhvali| schon immer, das westl. haufig [z. B. Handiri, Man- 
déali, Caméali] das centrale /é dv- hat?3),—wieder ganz 
im KaSmiri (av-) und seinen Dialekten, teilweise im angrenzenden 
nd. Lahnda (cibhali und Salt Range du-) und im Swat-Kohistan 
(torvali an-). 


45. Im ganzen Westen dagegen ist dn-, obzwar das Panjabi, 
Lahnda und Sindhi und selbst das v6éllig central iiberschichtete 
Gujarati das Wort noch haben (panj., lahnda, sindhi dn-, 
dndd, guj. du-), nicht mehr der iibliche Ausdruck. Sondern in 
fast dem ganzen von /é- iiberlegten NW-Gebiet (§19), d. i. meist 
im Pahari, im Panjabi und éstl. Lahnda, soweit es /é- hat, ist 
mit /é- auch das centrale /é dv- eingedrungen. 


46. Als Bedeutungs-Lehnwort hat es sich sogar noch dariiber 
hinaus in das ghinn-Gebiet fortgesetzt. Denn ghinn dv- im 
westl. (Multan, Dera Ghazi Khan, Dera Ismail Khan, Mianval) 
und nordwestl. Lahnda (Dhanni), bzw. ghinn ach- im nordéstl. 
Lahnda (Pothvari und [hini ach-] Punchi) sind klar Abbildungen 





2° Priifpunkt fiir ‘bringen’ die Stelle ‘bringt schéne Kleider’ der Verlo- 
renen-Sohn-Parabel. 

21 Wohl nur Versehen ist es, wenn Bloch, Langue Mar. S. 399, guj. ldvvii 
und hindi /avnd, lana ‘bringen’ zu ai. /agaya- stellt. 

22 Ebenso im Nordiranischen: buddh. soghd. ’'’x’ y ‘bringe’ (Vess. Jat. 
1248); kurd. dnin ‘bringen’ (<4d-nita-). 

23 Caméali, Gadi and Curahi, die statt @ud@ ind haben, haben auch in 
dieser Verbindung /éi ind; ebenso mit ich-: curahi /é icha ‘bringt’ (LSI Pa- 
hari 835). 
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des centralen /@ dv-. Ebenso im SW kacchi gini ac- und tharéli 
(Sindhi) ginhi ac-; und auch die im restlichen Sindhi (Haidarabad, 
Lasi, Lari) tibliche Wendung khani ac-(khananu ‘aufheben’) 
kommt dem — wenn sie auch, da centr. /é-, lahnda ghinn- im 
Sindhi vath- entsprache, nicht véllig homolog ist —doch sehr nahe. 


47. Im Gegensatz zur ‘nehmen’- und ‘erlangen’-Verteilung 
scheint also die von ‘bringen’ tatsachlich fiir einen ‘Outer Circle’ 
zu sprechen. Da aber @ni-‘bringen’ urspriinglich gemein-in- 
doiranisch ?? und /é dv- jedenfalls Neubildung ist, wird auch das 
Vorcentrale dné- gehabt haben und die Uebereinstimmung von 
Ost und West-Siid beruht auf blosser gemeinsamer Erhaltung 
des Alten. 


48. Nun zum grabh-‘nehmen’-Gebiet. Dieses, den ganzen 
Siiden und Westen umfassend, fiihrt vom Singhalesischen (gant-, 
gat-) tiber das Oriya von Cuttack (ghént ‘genommen habend’ 
[LSI Or. 386], wofiir im Or. vom Kalahandi-Staat néi [ebd. 
401]) und das Marathi (ghé-, ghét-la) — mit einer Unterbrechung 
durch centrales /é- im Gujarati — zum Sindhi von Kacch (gin-, 
gidod) und weiter — nach einer neuerlichen Unterbrechung im 
Sindhi von Haidarabad usw., wo vathanu der iibliche Ausdruck ist 
—zum Lahnda, wo, so weit nicht im Osten von Jhelum (Sahpur, 
Jhang, Lyallpur) und in PeSavar /é- eingedrungen ist (§19), 
ghinn- wieder herrscht: Multan ghinn-, giddhad (LSI Lah. 305), 
Dera Ghazi Khan ghinn-, ghid(h)a@ (345), ebenso Dera Ismail 
Khan und Mianval; ebenso né. Lahnda (Salt Range und Pdth- 
vari) und nw. (Dhanni) ghinn-, ghiddad. Doch geht ghinn-, 
ghidda in den Murree Hills in ghin-, ghindd und dieses im Chi- 
bhali und Punchi in hinn-, kinda iiber; dies bildet den Uebergang 
zu KaSmiri hé-(Inf. hyon™“), Ptc. hyot“, das formantisch marathi 
ghé-, ghét-la (woriiber §58) am nachsten steht. ? 4 


49. Mit diesem ghinn- bildet das Lahnda nicht nur das centrale 








24 Anlautendes h<gh des Punchi und KaSmiri ist wegen ghara-‘Haus’ > 
kaSm. gar schwierig. Anlaut. # entspricht sonst in KaSm. ai. § (ai. anl. h 
fallt). Doch gehéren punchi hinn-, kaSm. hé-, weil zwischen n6. lahnda 
ghinn- and poguli-westpahari gin- stehend, wegen punchi hini ach-=ndé. lah. 
ghinn ach-, und schliesslich wegen der formantischen vdélligen Deckung des 
kaSm. Wortes mit mar. ghé-, ghét-, zweifellos etymologisch hierher. Offen- 
bar wurde in manchen kaSm. Dialekten (Typus poguli) gh zu g, in anderen 
zu h; spiter Mischung. 
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Kompositum /é dv- durch ghinn dv-, bzw. ghinn ach- ab, sondern 
auch centrale Verbal-Umschreibungen mit _ hilfszeitwértlichem 
lé-, so dass Jhelum vékh liyd ‘er sah’ (396), Hindk6 von PeSavar 
vekh litta (558) in Dera Ismail Khan dékh giddd (399), im Dhanni 
vekh ghiddaé (547) entspricht. Oder dhanni rakkh ghinn ‘halte’ 
(547) usw. 

50. Ueberall, wo grabh-‘nehmen’ bedeutet (Marathi, Kacchi, 
Lahnda, KaSmiri), ist es auch das iibliche Wort fiir ‘kaufen’ 
(so schon Apabhram§a und Skt.) und genau so /é- (allein oder 
mit mé/ und anderem zusammengesetzt) in seinem Gebiete 
(so schon gr. A\auBarw ‘kaufen’).?5 Nur der Osten (Assamese, 
Bengali, Oriya, Magahi, éstl. Bhojpuri, Maithili, Naipali) hat 
geschlossen ein eigenes Wort fiir ‘kaufen’, kin-=mi. kina- <vor- 
mi.*krinati, das sich zu ai. krindti wie spateres dhundti zu ved. 
dhinoti verhalt (wozu Wackernagel Az. Gr. S. 96 unten f.; nicht 
recht klar Pischel §511). 

51. Doch erscheint grabh-‘kaufen’ auch ausserhalb seines 
‘nehmen’-Gebietes, namlich im westlichen Oriya (Bhatri) gén-, 
und Bhulia (Uebergangsdialekt vom Chattisg. zum Or.) ghén-, 
im Standard Sindhi (Haidarabad usw.) gginh-, ggidhé, und, 
nicht in geographischem Zusammenhange untereinander, in 
mehreren Westpahfari-Dialekten, namlich im nérdlichen Sirmauri 
(gin-), Simla Siraji und Soracoli (gin-), Pangvali und Bhadravahi 
(ghin-), wahrend der Rest dieser Dialekte md/ /é- und mdl dn- hat. 

Fiir ‘nehmen’ haben diese Mundarten heute der Reihe nach: 
Bhatri mdg-, Bhul. /é-, Si. vath-, nd. Sirm. éra kar-, Simla Sir. 
an-, Sor. 6r kor-, Pang. né-, Bhadra. th/d-(?), also mit Ausnahme 
des Mischdialektes Bhulia nie /é- und gewéhnlich ganz unklare, 
offenbar junge WoOrter. 


52. Es ist daher fiir das Sindhi — wegen kacchi gin-, lahnda 
ghinn-—-sicher, fiir das iibrige *ginh-‘kaufen’-Gebiet wahrschein- 
lich, dass *ginh- dort urspriinglich auch das Wort fiir ‘nehmen’ 
war. Dadurch wird das west-siidliche grabh-‘nehmen’-Gebiet, 
mit Ausnahme der relativ jungen centralen Unterbrechung im 
Gujarati, geschlossen und im NW und SO erweitert. Wegen 
seines Auftretens an den verschiedensten Punkten des West- 





2s Priifpunkt fiir ‘kaufen’ No. 240 der vergleichendenrterverzeichnise Wés 
des LSI. 
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pahari kann *gznh- fiir dessen ganzes Gebiet, also auch die heut- 
igen /é-Dialekte, als das urspriingliche Wort fiir ‘nehmen’ gelten, 
was zu der schon erschlossenen Unurspriinglichkeit von /é- in 
diesem urspriinglichen NW-Gebiet stimmt (§$20,22). 

53. Formgeschichte. Wahrend im Iranischen aw. 
garawnd- ganz selten und aw. gaurvaya-, ap. grbdya-, fortgesetzt 
in mittel-nwir. Turfan girv- und minjani yarw-, yaynobi Yiriw-, 
die herrschende Form ist (vgl. Verf. Dial. §25y), tritt im Indischen 
umgekehrt der -aya-(-dya-)Stamm zuriick und der -nd- 
Stamm siegt. So setzt sich vedisch grbhdya-(éinmal grbhayantas) 
neben grbhnd- nur méglicherweise in Dhatup. grhaya-, seltenem 
apabhr. grha- neben grnha-, genha-, vielleicht dem seltenen hindi 
gahna ‘ergreifen’ fort (pali gahé- ist anders zu beurteilen, §77, 
und vielleicht ebenso die spiteren Formen). 


54. Die herrschende Form dagegen ist ai. grhndati, fort- 
gesetzt in pali ganhdati (°hati), M. JM. (AMg.) S. Mg. Apabhr. 
génhai, JM. JS. AMg. ginhai (Pischel $512). Im Vocalismus 
schliessen sich nun an das Pali singh. gani-, an Mg. und M. 
oriya ghén- und mar. ghé-, an JM. und JS. (die also wohl etwa in 
die Gegend von Gujarat fallen [$26]) kacchi gin-; weiter sindhi 
gginh-, lahnda ghinn- und die Pahari-Formen. 

Schon friih wurde in den West-Dialekten (markiert durch 
Lahnda, Sindhi, Mar.) wahrscheinlich noch zusammenhangend 
nh>nh entcerebralisiert, wihrend einfaches » umgekehrt zu 2 
wurde (Bloch S. 140). Erst nachher wurde das h umgesetzt und 
*cinh- zu ghin- usw. Letzteren Wandel hat das Sindhi mit gginh- 
und das Kacchi mit gin- (gegen sun-‘héren’, han-‘schlagen’) 
noch nicht; aber or. schon ghén-, mar. ghé-, lah. ghinn-, westpahari 
ghin- und gin-. Doch zeigt lah. ghinn- gegen z. B. dn-‘bringen’, 
w. pahari g(h)in- gegen dn-, dass auch hier die h-Versetzung 
erst nach nh >nh fallt. 

55. Im Ptc. haben sich im W und S alte, aber nicht auf mi. 
gahi(t)a- zuriickgehende Bildungen erhalten; Or. und Pahari 
haben Neubildungen aus dem Prasensstamm. 

Von den alten Bildungen gruppieren sich zuniachst die Siid- 
Formen mar. ghét-ld und singh. gat-, die durch mi. *ghetta-, 
bzw. *ghatta- auf ai. *ghrpta- zuriickgehen.?° Dieser Stamm 








26 Mit Unrecht hilt also Bloch S. 226 mar. ghétlé fiir eine Neubildung. 
Beames 3.143 weist dagegen schon richtig auf mi. ghett®. 
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findet sich schon im siidlichen Mi., aber nur im (im Gegensatz 
zum Ai.) schwundstufigen Inf.M.ghettum und -tavya-Ptc. AMg. 
ghettavva-?7 und dem irgendwie zu *ghrptvad gehérigen M.JM. 
AMg.ghetttina, wahrend im Ptc. das altiiberkommene gahia- 
*shetta- nicht aufkommen liess. Formal stellt sich *ghrpta- 
zu grbh- wie -dhatta- in M. samadhatta- usw. zum Prasensstamme 
dadh-(Pischel $565; und das Passiv gheppai ist darauf ana- 
logisch aufgebaut ; anders Pischel §212). 

Ebenso wie die Siid-Formen gruppieren sich die West-Formen: 
sindhi ggidhd und lahnda ghidda setzen ai. *grbdha- voraus. 

Sowohl *ghypta- wie *grbdha- sind zweifellos alte, von den 
iiberlieferten ai. und mi.Formen grhita-, bzw. gahi(t)a- unabhangige 
Bildungen; sie verbinden sich mit den iranischen Formen aw. 
garapta-, np.girift usw. 


56. Schwierigkeiten macht noch die Bildung des Marathi 
Prisens ghé-. Dieses muss eine Neubildung sein, denn M. 
génhat zusammen mit den heutigen Nachbarformen or.ghén-, 
singh.gani-, sindhi gginh- erweisen mit Evidenz, dass die ur- 
spriingliche Marathi-Form *ghén-( <*genh-< génha-) gewesen ist. 

Dieses vor-mar.*ghén-‘nehmen’ war nun Gegenwort zu dé- 
‘geben’, genau wie im Centrum */ah-(/é-) zu dé-, und wie dieses 
wurde es mit dé- reimend ausgeglichen, wobei es seinen Anlaut 
behielt, sein ” aber verlor; denn gh@- —und dies ist eben der 
Schliissel zu seiner Entstehung — reimt durchwegs mit dé-. 
Es heisst Ptc.ghét wie dét, Absol. ghéiin wie détin, ghyadva wie 
dydva, ghéin wie déin. Ausgegangen ist diese Ersetzung von 
*ghén- durch ghé- von gegenwortlichen Wendungen wie Marathi- 
Sukasaptati?* S.70, Zeile 13: tyajvariin mi dét hoté té ghét nahi 
‘deswegen gab ich ihm was, aber er nahm es nicht’; 
S.71,8: nantar vani yané dévas kavdi détin dravy ghéiin gharajval 
gela ‘da gab der Kaufmann dem Gott die Kauri und nahm 
das Geld und ging nach Hause’; S.38,21:...tujla sahasr mohéra 





27 Das -tavya-Ptc. hatte im jiingeren Mi. wohl gewoéhnlich, so weit es nicht 
vom Prasensstamm gebildet war, durch Einfluss des Ptc. Prat. schwachstufige 
Wurzel: vgl. sindhi kibd<*krtavya- zu kid, thibd<*sthitavya- zu thid, pibéd 
<*pitavya-. Diese Neuerung wird im iiberlieferten Mi. durch Einfluss des 
Sanskrit verdeckt, kommt aber bei Formen ohne Anschluss im Ai. wie ghet- 
tavva- zum Ausdruck. 

28 R. Schmidt, Abh. Kunde Mgl. 10, No. 4 (citiert nach Sep. Abdr.). 
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déin,...tujpastin duppat ghéin ‘..gebe ich dir tausend Gold- 
stiicke,...neh me ich dir das Doppelte’. 2° 


57. Im Pte.war mar.*grabh-, wie *labh- im Centrum, wider- 
standsfahiger: Hier hat sich ghétld neben di/d behauptet. In 
literarisch nicht festgelegten Uebergangsdialekten aber, wo 
durch Wegfall der Hemmungen der Tradition sich die Entwick- 
lungstendenzen rein auspragen konnten, kam es auch im Prater. 
zum Ausgleich: In den Katia-Dialekten von Chindvara (LSJ 
Mar.322) und Narsinghpur (327), die den Uebergang vom Mar. 
zum Bundéli bilden, heisst es in Chindvara détlén (322, 9) nach 
*ghetleén und (mit einer diesem Dialekt eigentiimlichen /-losen 
Prat.-Bildung, vgl. bélan ‘er sprach’) détan ‘er gab’ nach ghétan 
(323, 3) ‘er nahm’, also wieder, wie in central didhéd lidhé und 
dihis lihis, mit Sieg von ‘nehmen’ iiber ‘geben’ im Prateritum. 
In Narsinghpur dagegen umgekehrt ghi/lé ‘er nahm’ nach dillé 
‘er gab’. 3° 


58. Mit mar.ghé-, ghét-la deckt sich, vom unsicheren Anlaut 
($48, Note 24) abgesehen, kaSmiri hé-, hyot vollkommen. Denn 
kaSm.hyot™ (Fem. héts") geht auf vor-kaSm.*héttu (fem. *hétt7) 
=mar. ghét- zuriick. Also setzt das KaSm. gegen Lahnda 
und Sindhi (*grbdha-) mit Mar. und Singhal. *ghrpta- voraus. 


[59. Es ist dies eine der frappanten Uebereinstimmungen des 
dussersten NW gegen den mittleren Westen mit dem 
Siiden. Ebenso findet sich z.B. das Wort fiir ‘kommen’ singh. 
é-(reimend mit dé-‘geben’), Prat.d-=mar. (y)éné(:déné), ala in 
KaSmiri yi-(:di-), d-v wieder, und ebenso in einem Teil der nw. 
anstossenden Dard-(PaSai, Sin, Maiya [Grierson Pif. Lang. 66]) 
und der sé. anstossenden Westpahari-Dialekte (pangvali, curahi, 
gadi, caméali 7ud, kului @nd), wihrend zwischen dem Mar.- und 
dem nw.é-Gebiet Sindhi und né. Lahnda ac-, bzw.ach-(=kaSm. 
ats-‘enter’) und das iibrige Lahnda (wie das Centrum) dv- hat; 
nur das suppletive Ptc. Pris. zu sindhi acanu: indé (Trumpp 





29 Bloch’s Erklarung von ghé- als Bildung aus dem Ptc. Mah. gahia-(S. 
229 und mehrfach) ist lautlich und morphologisch gleich schwierig und ohne 
Anhalt. 

3° Freilich kann hier die Tendenz zur Reimausgleichung auf innersprach- 
lichem Einfluss des benachbarten Bundéli beruhen, wo ja /é- und dé- reimen. 
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207; mit ddindd ‘gebend’ reimend wie singh. é@- mit dé-, mar. 
yé- mit dé-, kaSm.yi- mit di-) vermittelt die Verbindung. 3 *] 


60. War aber das Ptc. Prat. im Vor-Ka&Sm.*héttu, so war die 
Angleichung des urspriinglichen Prasens *hen- an di- im KaSmiri 
noch leichter als im Marathi. Denn zu dem Gegensatz der 
Bedeutungen kam hier noch hinzu, dass im Prat. hier *héttu 
von jeher *dittu gegeniiberstand, so dass die beiden Worter 
im Prat. von Anfang reim-ahnlich waren. 

So wurde aus *héttu:*dittu gegeniiber dem Prasensstamm di- 
ein Prasensstamm hé- abstrahiert und di- analog flektiert ; so Absol. 
héth:dith, Ptc.Pras.hévan:divan, 3.Sg.u.P1.Fut.héyi,hén:diyi,din 


61. Da also das Systempaar ghé-, ghétla im Marathi urspriing- 
lich ist, so war offenbar dieses der Ausgangspunkt der Systemreihe 
dhuné, dhitla ‘waschen’, 3? baghné, baghitla, ‘sehen’, magné, magitla 
‘verlangen’, mhanné, mhanitld und sdngné sadngitla ‘sagen’. 
Denn keines der andren Systeme ist historisch und nirgend 
anderswoher hatte -//d@ als Prat.-Endung fiir beliebige Prasens- 
stamme abstrahiert werden kénnen.*3 

Auffallend ist noch das 7 von mdgitlé usw. Zwar die phone- 
tische Notwendigkeit eines Hilfsvokals in diesen Formen ist 
klar; unklar aber, warum dieser 7 und nicht a ist. 7 kann nur aus 
der Priasensflexion der 2. Klasse stammen. Offenbar wurde 
ghétla neben uthla als ghét-(Part.Pras.)+ /@ empfunden. Dann 
musste zu den Part. Pris. der i-Konjugation auf -7t das Prat. 
-itla lauten. 

Nun haben allerdings diese Verba m. W. eigentlich keine 7- 
Flexion (mhan- und sdmg- gehen in Mar. nach der a-Klasse und 
mag- entspricht im Sindhi, trotz ai. mdrga- und wmédrgaya-, 
nur Imper. manu), aber bei dem Durcheinanderfliessen der a- 





3! Dieses @- geht iibrigens zwar auf mi. éfi, ai. aber nicht éti (wie Bloch 
226 meint), sondern wegen des Ptc. d- <dgata- und weiterhin gemeiniran. dy- 
(mp. @yéd usw.) auf aiti zuriick. 

32 So Bloch S. 226; LSI Mar. 31 hat dhutla. (Mar. dhu-< Mah. dhuat; 
aber sindhi dhuanu, Pris. dhd- (Trumpp 272) <JM., S. usw. dhd(v)a-, Pischel 
§482 Ende.) 

33 Die Erklarung Bloch’s S. 226 geht offenbar nicht an: nach ghdlné, ghatla 
und pavné, pala hatte -tla sich nur zu Prasensstammen auf -/- und -v-, nicht 
zu beliebigen, stellen kiénnen. Ersteres ist auch tatsachlich geschehen: So 
steht gegeniiber bdlela im Konk.-Mar. von Kolaba (LSJ Mar. 95) bdtlad zu 
bél-‘sprechen’ im Konk.-Mar. von Bombay (86). 
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und aya- Flexion im Marathi; ist es sehr méglich, dass ein 
oder das andere dieser Verba einmal in irgend einem Dialekte 
aya-Flexion hatte oder hat (vgl. Thana mhanila [LSI Mar. 
114] neben mhanla [98]) und ddher mag sich der Komplex 
-itla festgesetzt haben. (Die entsprechende a-Form zu mhan- 
itla scheint tibrigens im mhantla des O und SO vorzuliegen, 
wortiber §63.) 


62. Wie das jiingere System ghé-, ghétlad konnte natiirlich — 
vorher — auch sein Vor-system *ghén-, ghétldé der Ausgangs- 
punkt einer Neubildungsreihe werden. Daher scheint die 
Systemreihe mhan-, mhatla, khan-, khatlda, han-, hatla*5zustammen. 
Denn da ¢ in diesen Prateriten nur auftritt, wo das Prasens » 
hat, in den Gebieten des Konkan und der Central-Provinzen 
aber, wo 7 entcerebralisiert wurde, dem Prasens mhan- im Prater., 
obwohl altes ¢ sonst erhalten ist, gew6hnlich mhatld entspricht 
[Konkan-Mar. von Janjira (LSJ Mar. 108) mhan-, mhatla; von 
Ratnagiri (129) mhan-, mhatla; Centr.-Prov.-Mar. von Betul 
(247) mhan-, mhatla (aber benachbart Ellicpur, 245, mhan-, 
mhatla)|,—so kann ¢ in diesen Prateriten nicht alt, sondern muss 
von dem uw des Priasens abhangig sein. Nach ghétla:*ghén- 
wurde offenbar in dem n-Gebiet von Konkan und Central- 
Provinzen — bei Entcerebralisierung des » vor der Form- 
Uebertragung — direkt mhatla:mhan- gebildet, in dem n-Gebiet 
dagegen proportional mhafld:mhan-. Bei dialektischer Ent- 
cerebralisierung des 7 erst nach dieser Form-Uebertragung 
entstand der Typus von Ellicpur: mhatlaé:mhan- (vielleicht 
auch durch Uebertragung von mhatld ins mhan-Gebiet). 3° 


63. Neben den besprochenen Bildungen mhanitla und mhatla 
bildet mhan- noch in der Hochsprache (Poona) in der Regel 





34 LSI Mar. 25 ti karté ‘she does’ gegen 27 fi kariti. In der Jianésvari 
(nach Bloch) dékhatdsi (Bloch 244) gegen dékhilasi (253), karta (245) neben 
karit, karit (246). 

35 So Bloch S. 226; LSI Mar. 31 dagegen han-, héat-. 

36 Doch haben zur Entstehung des Systemtypus mar. khan-, khatla jeden- 
falls noch andere, bisher noch unklare Einfliisse mitgewirkt. So findet sich 
im Mi. auffallig oft ein Ptc. auf -tta- neben nasalem Prasensstamm: JM. 
jitta- zu jinai (dazu guj. jitvii ‘conquer’), hatta-(DeSin.) zu hanai (Pischel $194), 
AMg. JM. khatta- zu khanai (Pischel $90); schliesslich findet sich der ganze 
Stamm von mar. khat-la in lahnda von Dera Ghazi Khan kha{-‘graben’ wieder 


(LSI Lahnda 343). 
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mhanala, im n-Gebiet: Konk.-Mar. von Thana mhanlad (98) 
und mhanild (114), Raipur (Centr. Prov.) mhanla. 

Schliesslich ist im Osten und Siidosten, Canda (315) und 
Bijapur (50) sehr haufig mhan{ld (analog LSI Mar. 31 khanj{la). 
Dieser Typus ist entweder eine Kreuzung von mhanlad und 
mhatla, oder er verhalt sich von Anfang an zu mhanitla wie 
(Thana) mhanlaé zu mhanild, nur dass das t dem n zu ¢ assimiliert 
wurde. Jedenfalls steht in Canda cerebrales mhantlan dentalem 
sdngitlan, ghétlan, mdngitlan gegeniiber, in Bijapur aber wurde 
t auch auf die andern Formen iibertragen, so dass es auch sd%- 
gitla und ghétld heisst. (Das beweist jedenfalls, dass das Sprach- 
bewusstsein von Bijapur mhantla mit den -tla-Part. Typus 
dhutla gruppierte; also wird die Form wahrscheinlich a-Form 
zur 1-Form mhanitld sein. ) 


64. Ausbreitung der Praterital - Bil- 
dungen von da-. Wie centrales /é- reimt auch kar- 
im Prat. sehr oft mit dé-,und zwar, soweit nicht Neubildung 
aus dem Priasensstamm eintritt — so KaSmiri, teilweise West- 
pahari (Kului und Gadi), Mittel- und Ost-Pahiari, teilweise 
Braj, Jaipuri, Malvi, regelmassig Kanauji und Bundéli und 
schliesslich, im Osten, Bengali und Assamese —, fast durchwegs 
im Westen und Centrum, im Osten und Siiden aber nicht: 

65. So KaSmiri (nur mehr als Dativ-Postposition, das Verbum 
hat die Neubildung kor“) kyut", Pl. kit’, fem.kits®, Pl. kitsa wie 
dyut", dit’, dits®, ditsa;37 im Westpahari curahi und caméali 
(und ebenso das anstossende Bhatéali-Panjabi [LSJ Panj. 
794]) Rittd wie dittd, mandéali und kandiri ki/d wie dita; in den 
centralen Dialekten kiyd, kiyd, kin(h)au wie diyé, diyé, din(h)au, 
guj. und raj. kid(h)é wie did(h)6, avadhi-bagh. kinh wie dinh und 
av.-bagh.-chatt. kihis wie dthis. 

Dagegen im Osten und Siiden — Assam. und Beng. haben 


37 Bloch’'s Zuriickfiihrung von kaSm. kyut« auf krtya- (S. 207) statt auf 
*kitta- ist nicht richtig; auch die KaSm.-Absolutive auf -ith, auf die er sich 
beruft, sind nicht nach Grierson KZ 38.480 Absolutive auf -tya, wobei, ab- 
gesehen von den lautlichen Schwierigkeiten, nur ganz wenige Formen (wie 
yith =-itya) historisch sein kénnten, sondern Absol. auf -7-tvd, mi.-tttd (Pischel 
§582), also gatshith=AMg. -gacchitta, likhith=ai. likhitva, mangith =ai.mar- 
gitvad, dith=*ditva (zu *dita-), ebenso karith, masith usw. 
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karil-, bzw. karil- — maithili, magahi, bhojpuri kal gegen dél 
(bzw. bhojp. dihal), oriya kala gegen déld, mar. kéla gegen dila. 


66. Nicht ganz rein reimen ‘gemacht’ und ‘gegeben’ im Lahnda- 
Panjabi, indem durchwegs kifd ditta gegeniibersteht. Doch 
ist kita offenbar von caméali usw. kittd nicht zu trennen, sondern 
lautlich daraus hervorgegangen. Denn wenn auch Grierson 
(LSI Lahnda 237f., Panj. 615) mit Recht das Fehlen der Verein- 
fachung von Doppelkonsonanz unter Ersatzdehnung des vor- 
hergehenden Vokals als ein Hauptcharakteristikum der West- 
Dialekte bezeichnet, findet sich doch dieser Vorgang im Lahnda- 
Panjabi in einzelnen Wo6rtern, und zwar durchwegs, und dabei 
gerade in ausschliesslichen NW-WoOrtern, wo also centraler Ein- 
fluss nicht méglich ist: So nicht nur dékh-‘sehen’=centr. dékh- 
(<mi. dékkha-3*), sondern auch (heute nur_ nw.) vzékh- 
‘sehen’ (<vékkha-<viksa-), ebenso (heute nur nw.) a&kh-‘sagen’ 
<dakhyd-, also mit Saur. paccakhd- gegen pali, AMg. akkha- 
(Pischel §883%), schliesslich punchi dindé<dinna-. Warum 
allerdings im Gegensatz zu fast immer erhaltenem *ditta-*kitta- 
im NW regelmassig zu *kifa- geworden ist, ist nicht klar. 


67. Die angefiihrten Bildungen, die also *kitta-, *kinna- usw. 
voraussetzen, sind bei kar- zweifellos unurspriinglich und von 
dad- her tibertragen. Der Ausgangspunkt der Uebertragung 
war darin gegeben, dass im Westen und Centrum, wo 7 zu 7 
wurde, die altesten Ptc.-Formen von dé und kar-, *di(t)a- und 
*ki(t)a-, reimten. Als daher neben *dita- die Neubildungen 
*ditta- und dinna- traten, konnten die entsprechenden (*kitta- 
und *kinna-) zu *kita- treten. Diese Basis der Reim-Angleich- 
ung von ‘gemacht’ an ‘gegeben’ erklart zugleich ihr Auftreten 
im Westen und Centrum (7 >7-Gebiet), Nicht-Auftreten dagegen 
im Osten und Siiden (7 >a-Gebiet). 


68. Nun mégen die Angleich-Bildungen teilweise jiinger sein— 
so sicher guj.kidhd und av.-bagh.-chatt.kih-is, die schon den 
Ausgleich von dé- mit /ah- voraussetzen —, jedenfalls aber 
kénnen sie, da die Reim-Koinzidenz *di(t)a-:*ki(t)a- Bedingung 
ist, nur zu einer Zeit und in einem Gebiet stattgefunden haben, 
wo *dita- selbst oder in der Nachform noch bestand. 


38 Pischel S. 378 unten; Bloch 45. 
39 Vielleicht durch Restitution des Prafixes d-. Lahnda-panj. akh- ist mit 
der Ersatzdehnung auch ins Sindhi iibergegangen (G@kh-). 
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Tatsachlich muss *dia- im Guj. erst spat durch didhé ersetzt 
worden sein, neben av.-bagh.din(h) setzt dihis ebenso ein noch 
spaites *dza- voraus und rajasth. did(h)6 und dind bilden noch 
heute nur Enklaven im dzyé-Gebiet. Hier war also die Koincidenz 
kia-:*dia- noch bis in spate Zeit gegeben. 4° 

Im Sindhi dagegen, wo ‘gemacht’ und ‘gegeben’ nicht reimen 
(ddind: ki6), hat sich tatsachlich *dza- nicht erhalten. *dita- 
scheint also hier schon sehr friih véllig durch dinna- verdrangt 
worden zu sein, wodurch die Koincidenz mit kia- entfiel. 4' 

Andrerseits beweist die Tatsache der Reimangleichung (*kitta-: 
*ditta-) trotz heutiger Alleingeltung von *ditta- im Nordwesten, 
dass die Reimangleichung hier in sehr alte, vielleicht Alteste 
mi. Zeit zuriickgehen muss (,als auch hier noch *dia- neben 
*ditta- bestand). 


69. Weitere Ausbreitung. Als die Neuformen von 
da- neben *di(t)a- und (spater) die damit reimenden von kar- 
neben *k7(t)a- standen, konnten gleiche Neuformen auch neben 
andre mit *dz(t)a-, *kz(t)a- koincidente Participia treten. So 
zu pia- oder vielleicht auch *pia-=7oTés nordwestlich fila wie 
kita, gujar. fidhd wie kilhé (aber East. Hindi piyis gegen kihts). 


70. Besonders weite Ausdehnung gewann diese Neubildung 
im Lahnda-Panjabi, das also fiir diesen Punkt wieder eine Ein- 
heit bildet ($4). So lahnda (von Dera Ghazi Khan [LSJ Lahnda 
344]) nita ‘weggenommen’: kitd, wahrend sindhi nid (=M. 
nia-, AMg. niya-+?): kid. Weiter lahnda-panj sitd ‘genaht’, 





4° Als also z. B. im Guj. neben *dia- das mit /addha- ausgeglichene *diddha- 
trat, trat ebenso neben kia- *kiddha-. 

41 Neben sindhi £76 steht kayd, das, da sich analoges bei echten i-Wurzeln 
nicht findet, wahrscheinlich nicht sekundidr lautlich auf kid, sondern direkt 
mit r>a auf krta- zuriickgeht. kayd ware dann ein Rest der dem aus NW 
eingedrungenen Sindhi vorhergegangen SW-Sprache, die nach Ausweis von 
ASoka-Ed. Girnar und einiger Altelemente des Gujarati (Bloch S. 48) r>a 
hatte.—In jiingerer Zeit ist noch kitd=lahnda kita aus dem NW ins Sindhi 
eingedrungen. (Uebrigens finde ich es im LSI in keiner Mundart.) 

42 Diese Form ist nicht nach Pischel §81 lautlich entstanden, sondern 
nia-: néi=cia-: cét (Pischel §502), pali jita-: j2@ti usw. Noch haufiger natiir- 
lich Gnia-: Gnei=kahia-: kahéi usw., weil dn- schon als Wurzel gefiihlt wurde; 
daher dann auch schon Prasens JM. duasu (unrichtig Pischel §474) und mar. 
dnné. (nia- neben n*a- kann dann *pia- neben pia- gestellt haben; siehe oben). 
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das aber nicht wie piid, nitd durch interprateritale Proportion 
(*nita-: nia-=*kita-: kia-), sondern durch intersystemale (sid: 
Pras. si-= itd: Pras. pi-) entstanden ist.* 

Aus pid: pi-, sitd: si- wurde dann -fé als Praterital-Formans 
vokalischer Wurzeln abstrahiert und mit Ausnahme einiger fest 
im Sprachbewusstsein wurzelnder Formen (pia- ‘gelegen’, ggia- 
‘gegangen’, mod ‘gestorben’,jjdya@ ‘geboren’ [Dera Ghazi Khan, 
LSI Lah. 344-5] und des centralen /éd) allgemein, auch bei 
andern Vokalen, durchgefiihrt: So lahnda-panj. dhdé-, dhota 
‘waschen’ (gegen sindhi dhdyd: ai. dhduta-), |.-p. naha(u)-, 
nahatad ‘baden’, ferner in jungen Wortern lahnda-panj. khalo-, 
khalota ‘stehen’, panj. paréd-, pardtd ‘Perlen auffadeln’ usw. 

Dera Ghazi Khan jé-, jotad (gegen Miltani j6-, jutta) ‘jochen’ 
dagegen kann ai. *ydgati, yukta- voraussetzen, womit sich noch 
ein zweiter Ausgangspunkt des nordwestlichen -/d-Prateritums 
ergibt. Wegen panj. nahdu-, nahdtd ist auch das Mitwirken 
von p-Nebenwurzeln (Kausativ) nicht ausgeschlossen, unwahr- 
scheinlich dagegen das von rein lautlichem Langenwechsel 
(pita- >*pitta->*pita-) nach Pischel §90. 


71. Immer -f-Prat. hat in Lahnda-Panj. und Sindhi die 
Wurzel *gen- ‘kennen’: lah. jan-, jald, panj. jan-, jjattd, si. jjan-, 
jjaté, wahrend *gen- ‘geboren werden’ nie -t- hat: panj. jd7d, 
lahnda jam-, jaya und jamid, sindhi jap-, 746 und jayd. 

Dieses Verhaltnis ist wohl jung dissimilatorischen Tendenzen 
entsprungen und *jdtta- neben *jda- nach *kitta- neben kia- usw. 
getreten. (Einfluss des p-Stammes, im Kaus. ai. jiapaya-,jiapta- 
und Passiv Dera Ghazi Khan jjap-, ist unsicher wegen der stark 
abweichenden Bedeutung des Kausativs und gleichen p-Stammes 
ohne -t-Prateritum in sindhi j7a@p- ‘geboren werden’.) Vor- 
nordwestlich *jda- gegeniiber pali #dta-, Mah. nda- ist entweder 
(durch das Prasens janai unterstiitzte) lautliche Entwicklung 
(Pischel §276) von jfdta-=yvwrds oder altes *jata-=gotisch 
kunbs. 

Ebenso in den Kompositis: sindhi sufidn-, suiaté ‘erkennen’ 
(<sam-jid-), lah. sifidn-, simata und (mit dissimil. Schwund des 
fi) sedn-, sedtd, panj. sidn-, sidatd. 





43 Das allgemein-indische Prasens si- setzt ai. *sivati voraus, wahrend sich 
ai. sivyati nur in sindhi sibanu fortsetzt. 
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72. Ausser mit si. jja@f0=nw. jjatad hat das nordwestliche -t- 
Prateritum auf das Sindhi noch mit pité=nw. pitd und kité 
(Nebenform zu kid)=nw. kitd iibergegriffen. Diese sind also, 
besonders klar kitd, im Sindhi unurspriinglich.44 Sindhi pé-, 
pato * dagegen, das das Lahnda-Panjabi nicht hat, ist ein histori- 
sches System und danach gebildet /d-, até oder layé ‘apply’ 
(</dgaya-), das im L.-P. immer regelmassig ist. (Si. /é- und 
pa-, aus ldgaya- und pradpaya-, beide nach der i-Konjug., reimen 
durchaus: /dé, lain*, laindd wie paé, pain*, paindd.) Sindhi pa-, 
pito ‘string beads’ dagegen ist, da pa- wie pi- nach der a-Konjug. 
geht, nach pi-, pitd gebildet. 


73. Das nordwestliche -t-Prateritum ist also jedenfalls ana- 
logischen Ursprungs mit wahrscheinlich mehreren Ausgangs- 
punkten. Jedoch zeigt die véllige Homologitat des NW-Typus 
auf -ta@ mit dem SW-(Gujarati-) Typus auf -dhé (kita: kidhd) 
und dem nicht weiter ausgebreiteten centralen Typus kind 
(kinh), dass auch im NW das Prat. von dd- das Hauptmoment 
war, wie sich denn tatsachlich, obwohl die andern Momente 
auch anderswo zugetroffen waren, ein ni.-f- (mi.*-/fa-) Prat. nur 
im *ditta-Gebiet entwickelt hat. Dass sich das -tta- und -ddha- 
Prat. ausgebreitet haben, das -mna-Prat. aber nicht (pita und 
pidhé, aber kein *pind, *finh), liegt, da alle drei Bildungen gleich 
stark fundiert waren, nur daran, dass das Prinzip der Scheidung 
von Prasens- und Prat.-Stamm sich nur im Westen (*ditta- und 
*diddha-Gebiet) lebendig erhalten hat, im Centrum (dinna- 
Gebiet) aber nicht mehr. 4° 





44 ‘Ausdehnung zweckmissiger Formen ii ber das urspriingliche Be- 
rechtigungsgebiet.’ 

48 Im Sindhi ist Vereinfachung von Doppelkonsonanz ohne Ersatzdehnung 
Regel. Doch hat das Prat. vor urspriingl. Doppelkonsonanz Lange, wenn 
das Prisens diese hat: pis-, pithd ‘grind’ (pimsa-, pista-), péh-, péthd ‘enter’ 
(pravifati, pravista-) usw., [entweder durch sekundiaren Ausgleich (*pithd 
nach pis- zu pithd) oder] indem noch zur Zeit der Doppelkonsonanz nach dem 
Prasens Dehnungswechsel statt sonstiger blosser Vereinfachung eintrat (pitthd 
nach pis- zu pithd). Dieselbe Erscheinung, auch bei der Passiv-Bildung, 
auch im Lahnda. 

46 Grierson’s Ansicht, dass in lahnda-panj. pitd usw. urspriingliches ai. ¢ 
erhalten sei (Pis. Lang. 4 unten, LSI Sindhi 6, Lahnda 235), muss ich ablehnen. 
Denn wie ka5m. d-v <dgata-, 2d-v<jata-, ga-uv < gata-, lahnda géé<gata-, ped 
< patita-, jaded fiir *jaa <jata- usw. zeigen, ist intervok. ¢ auch im NW laut- 
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74. Der Prasensstamm dé-. 

Die Erschliessung von *dita- gibt einen neuen Gesichts- 
punkt zu Beurteilung des mi. und ni. Prasensstammes dé-(ai. 
dadd-, pali dadd-, dada- und dé-, prakrt und ni. nur dé-), 
dé- ist wahrscheinlich nach @fi: ita-, (pali) jéti: jita-, weiter 
kathéti: kathita-, dasséti: dassita- usw. auf dem—urspriinglich 
allen Dialekten zukommenden (§13)—Particip *dita- aufgebaut *. 

75. Seit im Pali das Perfektum, im Prakrt schon jedes 
Prateritum durch das Particip Prateriti ersetzt war, standen 
Prasens und Particip in engster funktioneller Systemverbindung. 
Aus Priasens und Ptc. Prateriti besteht schon im Prakrt wie im 
Neuindischen wesentlich das ganze Verbalsystem. Die Wech- 
selbeziehung dieser beiden Hauptstamme musste daher die 
Basis aller Neubildungstendenzen bilden. 

Daher die weitreichende Bildung des Ptc. aus dem Priasens- 
stamm, aber ebenso auch umgekehrt der Aufbau von Prasens- 
stimmen auf dem Ptc. Hierher gehért—abgesehen von Einzel- 
fallen wie mi. (Hc.) simpa- fiir stfica-, das ich mit Jacobi KZ 
28.252 gegen Pischel §286 aus simpa-: limpa-=sitta-: litta- 
erklare—die Ausbreitung von -é- im Prasens (haséi: hasia- usw., 
Pischel §472, Geiger §139.2), die nur in der Analogie nach kahéi: 
kahia- ihre ratio findet. Der Vorgang ist also der, dass auf den 
Prasensstammen die Participialstamme auf -ifa-, auf diesen aber 
wieder die Prasensstimme auf -é- aufgebaut wurden. 


76. So steht schon pali vadéti (neben vadati) zu ai. (und jeden- 
falls also auch friih-mi. Dialekten) vadita-(pali noch udita-); 


s 


ferner prakrt §. sumarédi: sumarida-, °cinédi: °cinida- usw. 








gesetzlich gefallen (so auch im BaSgali, Konow JRAS 1911, 14). (Die Beispiele 
fiir erhaltenes intervok. ¢t, Pis. Lang. 104, besagen nichts, da baSgali ¢é¢t Lall- 
wort, xOvar xalan iranisch ist.) Der Typus ist also nicht lautlich, sondern 
morphologisch zu beurteilen und den Schliissel geben eben die Proportions- 
reihen: nw. kita: ditéa=guj. kidhd: didhd=avadhi kinh: dinh und kthis: dihis; 
bzw. nw. pita: kitd, diti=guj. pidho: kidhd, didho. 

47 Geiger’s Ableitung von dé- aus dem Imp. déhi (§143) ist, abgesehen 
davon, dass der Einfluss des Imp. kaum so stark gewesen sein kann, schon 
deswegen schwerlich richtig, weil der Altere Prasensstamm dadd-, dada- 
schon die neugebildeten Imperative dada und dadahi hat, déhi also wahr- 
scheinlich schon aufgegeben hatte, so dass déhi nicht (nach Geiger §125) 
wirklich historische Form (=ai. déhi), sondern selbst erst auf Grund des 
Stammes dé- gebildet ist. 
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Standen so erst bei einer Reihe von Verben -é- und -a-Stamme 
nebeneinander, so konnte spater natiirlich ein -@- neben -a 
Stamm auch ohne Ptc. auf -zta- auftreten. 


_ 77. Wie der Prasensstamm bauen sich auch die anderen 
Systemglieder oft auf dem Ptc. auf -ita- auf. So pali Aorist 
vadési: *vadita-, vadéti wie kathési: kathita-, kathéti usw.; prakrt 
Absol. hasétna: hasia-, haséi usw. Das Eindringen des -é-Stammes 
in die einzelnen Systemglieder ist indes oft ein verschieden 
schnelles. So pali Aor. mafifiést: maffita-, aber Prasens noch 
majiiati; gahési, gahetvad usw.: gahita-, Prasens aber nur ganhdati 
(Satz); 48 andrerseits umgekehrt défi: *dita-, Aor. aber noch adasi, 
dagegen bei dem analogen pidhéti: pihita- auch schon Aorist 
pidhési (§165.2). 


78. Das so im Friih-Mi. entstandene System défi: *dita- war 
nun von eminenter formantischer Bedeutung. 

Denn déti: *dita-: dipayati war mit jéti, jita-, japayati der ur- 
spriingliche Ausgangspunkt des mi. Kausativs auf -dpaya-, 
indem dieses danach sowohl zu jedem Prasens auf -éfi als zu 
jedem Ptc. auf -zfa- treten konnte. So nicht nur pali kathapéti: 
kathéti, karapéti: kadréti usw., sondern auch puccha péti: pucchita-, 





48 mafifést beruht also nicht auf *mafféti neben mafifiati (Geiger §139.2), 
sondern auf muffita-, aggahési nicht auf *gahéli ‘nach Geiger ebd. “haufig 
gebraucht”’, aber im Prasens mir nicht bekannt und, nach freundlicher 
Mitteilung, auch in H. Prof. Geiger’s Sammlungen nicht enthalten), sondern 
auf gahita-. 

gahita-, als einzige Form mit nach-stammsilbigem langen 7, ist nach 
kathita-, dassita- usw. zu gahita- geworden. Darauf wurden nach kathétum, 
kathetvé usw.: kathita- gahétum, gaheiva usw. aufgebaut, doch reicht, weil 
ganhati (ati) *gahéti ferner stand als *gahitum usw. gahétum usw., der -é- 
Stamm nicht bis ins Prasens. Umgekehrt hat sich auch der Prasensstamm auf 
alle iibrigen Systemglieder ausgedehnt, nicht aber auf das Ptc.: ein mi. *gan- 
hita- gibt es nicht. 

Wir haben also folgende zwei Systemreihen: 

ganhati (°ati) 


ganhissami gahessami 
ganht aggahési 
ganhitum gahétum 
ganhitva gahetva 
gahita- 


Pali gahé-, Dhatup. grhaya- haben also wahrscheinlich mit aw. gaurvaya- 
wirklich geschichtlich nichts zu tun (§53). 
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icchapéti: icchita-, muficadpéti: muficita-, saddahdpéti: saddahiia-, 
himsdpéti: himsita- u. andere (Geiger §181 u. 196). Durch Be- 
ziehung von pucchdpéti auf pucchati statt auf pucchita- konnte 
-dpéti dann zu jedem Prasens treten. 


79. Dasselbe System ist aber auch der Ausgangspunkt des 
mi. Passivs auf -iya- usw. (§. bhaniadi: ai. bhanyaté). Dieses 
kann nicht (nach Pischel §138) lautlich aus -ya- hervorgegangen 
sein—langer anaptyktischer Vokal ist phonetisch unméglich—, 
sondern ist wie das Kausativ-Formans -dpaya- aus den d-Wurzeln 
iibertragen. Wieder erlaubte déti: *dita-: diyaté zu jedem -é- 
Prasens and -ita-Particip ein -iya-Passiv zu stellen, das umso 
leichter noch weiter ausgebreitet werden konnte, als daneben 
von Anfang aus -ya- lautlich entstandenes -zya- stand, das im 
Pali noch das hiaufigere ist. 


80. déti beruht also wohl auf *dita-. Wenn es im iiberlieferten 
Mi. stets dinna- gegeniibersteht, so ist es entweder Alter als die 
Verdrangung von *dita- durch dinna- oder die schriftsprachliche 
Eliminierung von *di(t)a- entspricht nicht den wirklich sprach- 
lichen Tatsachen (§15). 

dé- findet sich auch im Iranischen: afy. 3. Sg. i and baliici 
Inf. déag, 1. Sg. déin. Da sich aber dé- im Iranischen nur in 
diesen beiden stark vom Indischen beeinflussten Randsprachen 
findet und iiberdies im Iran. ohne ratio ist, ist es hier wohl aus 
dem Indischen entlehnt (Verf. Dialektologie $258). 





ADVERBIAL KULLA IN BIBLICAL ARAMAIC 
AND HEBREW 
JAMEs A. MONTGOMERY 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IT Is a matter of common remark that xb, translated ‘the 
whole’’, whenever it occurs in Biblical Aramaic is mil‘el in 


accent. Kautzsch, Gramm. § 17, 2, notes this as unique: ‘Eine 


Zuriickwerfung des Tones wird durch die Pausa nur in einem 
Falle bewirkt”’, and cites xbs, Ezr. 5,7, with si//uk, and Dan. 2, 
40 with zakef katon. sb> further occurs only in Dan. 4, 9. 18, 
ma—nbo>b and 4. 25, xyp xbo (Ginsburg, while Bar has » 
with dag. conj., cf. his note). For the recession of the tone in 


these cases, otherwise exemplified and following Massoretic 
use, see Kautzsch, § 17. 1. The three latter cases may be satis- 
factorily explained, but not so the first two, which are contrary 
to the universal rule of the Massora that the emphatic ending 
-@ has the tone. (This remains true whatever may have been 
the actual state of the tone in Aramaic, cf. Kautzsch, /. c., Duval, 
Grammaire syriaque, c. 28.) Actually then all instances of 
x55 are mil‘el. The current commentators and 'exicons 
note the fact of the accent but offer no explanation. 

One of these cases invites initial attention, Ezr. 5, 7, in 
the epistolary address to Darius, xb> xpby. This appears 
to be wellnigh universally translated “all peace”’, e. g. by Meyer, 
Torrey; so @; in 2 Esd. “‘all’’ is construed with the next sen- 
tence. But we should expect in normal Aramaic usage 92 
xodw, or xnodw m2, like the Hebrew use of ib>. The most 
recent commentator, Batten (p. 135), appears to feel the ac- 
tual difficulty: he remarks that “there is a textual error”, 
and in his reconstruction of the text of vv. 6.7 (p. 139) manages 


to delete xb>. But in Sachau’s Elephantine Papyri, which 
391 
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appeared two years before Batten’s Commentary, this use of 
xb> is corroborated, although the point has not, so far as I 


know, been remarked. 


In the address of a letter, Pap. 13 (A PO p. 60) we read: *m& bx 
vw (?—)oxw xd> x’. Comparing Pap. 1 Il. 1.2 (p. 3), ode 
NW PNW’ NOW TPN yNID, and Pap. 12 (addressed to a woman) 
l. 1 (p. 58): *a05¢ 1dxw 52 wemdsx, we can restore the form of 
address in Pap. 13. Sachau gets this translation from his 
reading of the manuscript: ‘‘To my brother X: After thy 
health the God of heaven xb> asks much.”’ Sachau confesses 
he does not know what to do with x92 and suggests (coeli) 
totius. Ungnad, Aramdische Papyrus aus Elephantine, more 
acutely remarks that the papyrus is not certain, as Sachau 
thinks, as to the character preceding the defective: x’—; 
this word he would identify as x’mbx, reading the verb asa plural 
17Nv°, which gives: “‘The gods of heaven all (altogether?) 
ask’’, etc. Here again not ]799, nor x’7>x 45; the form is not 
grammatically related, but is evidently adverbial, ‘‘altagether’’. 
It may be noted that in one case (Pap. 12) $5 appears in place 
of the customary 8992. 


Applying this parallel to Ezr. 5, 7, we have ‘ Peace wholly 
(be yours)”. And pursuing the parallelism still closer, xo>w 
x52 may simply be abbreviation of the well known terms of 


epistolary address.? 


But this adverbial use of 85> can be pursued still further 


in the papyri. The word occurs 15 times in Sachau’s collec- 


t Sachau’s most extensive note on this obscure word is at Pap. 1, I. 
30 (p. 20). 

2 The use of an abbreviation here is parallel by the obscure 19) in place 
of the address in Artaxerxes’ letter to Ezra, Ezr. 7, 12, followed as it is by 
]¥>) which introduces the subject matter of the letter. It is not at all necessary 
with Torrey, followed by Batten, to emend to [*2) pbv, ‘perfect peace”. 12) 
is the gerundive, explendum, “to be filled out"’, and corresponds to the Rab- 
binic 101). [| am interested to observe that the admirable Jewish Version 
so renders it: ‘and so forth”’. 
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tion (see his Index, p. 284). In Pap. 2, Il. 22, 26 (pp. 22f.) 
x52 N”TIT’ occurs twice, parallel to x45 x’ndx above. In the 
Ahikar papyri it again is found twice in an identical phrase: 
Pap. 51,1.12 (p. 153): x59 synx ma mdm anvy d/y) =Pap. 52, 
ll. 12f. (p. 155): na xd> apm] Sem car2D1 AMV Yy, i. ec. “To 
his counsel and words Assyria (the army of Assyria) wholly 
was inclined.’’ The remaining cases appear in Pap. 1 and 2 
and in the very obscure Pap. 8 (ll. 13.17). In the following 


cases 89D as ‘“‘wholly”’ suits best: 


Pap. 1, 1. 12: inp> xb> 4r STuRa MITT NMDyTID: “and 
the things which were (m7, 3d fem. pl., not recognized by 
Sachau in his list of verb forms, p. 271) in this sanctuary wholly 


they took.”’ 


Ib. 1. 29: ndbw atm ntaxa xvyn NdD AR “moreover wholly we 
have sent a message in a letter”. Ib. 1. 30: Way ‘? mr. AR 
yv’ xd owax xb> 719: “also of that which has been done by us 
(so better than Sachau: to us) Arsham does not know at all.” 
There are some cases where it is uncertain whether the adverb 
or the emphatic 89> was intended. In Pap. 2, a first draft 
to Pap. 1, |. 29 (p. 24), the sentence just presented appears 
thus: '2) OwWTN 79 Way 7 NIDa: “about all that, "etc. In 
Pap. 1, 1. 11 82908 mw oy or 85> can best be translated in the 
dubious connection: ‘ail that was along with the §. (?) of the 
sanctuary;” but in the following line, 1»°w m¥xa x52 can be 


‘ 


rendered “wholly they burnt with fire.”” The parallel to 
l. 11 in Pap. 2, 1. 10 places x52 in an earlier connection: $901 
impy x9D 4reque: ‘and the roof of that sanctuary wholly 


their (its?) timbers, ”’ etc. 


In Syriac 89> is found, apparently, as the emphatic. I 
have noted its occurrence in Thomas of Marga’s Book of Gover- 
nors, ed. Budge, vol. 1, p. 81, 1. 24: 8923 ]0 To NAbRT NTA: 
‘the Son of God be praised by all!’’; also in a Palestinian Syriac 


text in the Studia Sinaitica, in a passage which I am not able 
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at present to verify. But in the majority of cases in the papyri 
the adverbial use xb> in the sense of “altogether, wholly”, 


‘ 


with negative, “not at all’’, is preferable. It defies the usual 
construction of 95. As an adverb the form is to be explained as 
a survival of the ancient accusative in—a, sc. killa, not kulld. 
In addition to Ezr. 5, 7 this sense would be possible in Dan. 
2, 40, xb> 5wn, “smashing wholly”, and in 4, 25, RUD R&D, 
“wholly it came upon”. The papyrus spelling of 52 for xd2 
might be explained if the final vowel were unaccented. And 
we may suppose the unconscious identification of the adverb 
with the emphatic form, cf. the possible accusative form of 
2°27, so explaining the ambiguity of use. The puzzling Mas- 
soretic accentuation would accordingly be justified and, after 
all, accent is one of the most permanent phenomena in language, 
a fact frequently illustrated in the Biblical Aramaic. Conse- 
quently correction is to be made of Kautzsch, Gr. § 50, in his 
denial of the occurrence in Biblical Aramaic of such accusative 


0 a4 


forms; to xby Dan. 6, 3, and xy Kt. Dan. 2, 40 (i. e. ‘dér‘a), 


forms which have already been recognized, must be added x>.3 


May a similar adverbial form be found in Hebrew? I would 
note briefly the obscure mp in Gen. 18, 21, Ex. 11, 1, where 
adverbial kulla would suit best. (We may however compare 
the Akkadian kalif “‘insgesamt, etc.,’’ Delitzsch, Ass. Hb. 
p. 329.) Also the occasionally awkward use of 143 ,7¥p may be 
considered (in BDB p. 481 b, inf.).  E. g. in Jer. 48,38, m”nann3 


1pdD 72, the adverbial sense of 143, which otherwise has no 


3 I find I have been long ago anticipated in this thesis. Von Lengerke 
in his Commentary, at Dan. 2, 39, cites Winer’s edition (ed. 4, 1828) of J. 
Simon's Lexicon Hebraicum et Chaldaicum, s.v., as giving the form as an ad- 
verb, prorsus, omnino. So Winer has it, but calls it a Status Emphaticus. 
Looking into the 3d edition of the lexicon, edited by Eichhorn, 1793, I find 
this more complete statement: ‘cum ®& Paragogico (quod respondet Heb. 
7 Paragogico). Non est 8 Emphaticum, ut Cocceius aliique putant, quia 
tonus mansit in penultima. Simile occurrit in ndy Dan. 6, 3."". I am not 
able to pursue this acute observation further back; it is not found in Bux- 
torf, who recognized the adverbial character of RY". 
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grammatical relation, would suit capitally. Similarly in Ex. 
14, 7: ‘‘he took 600 chariots and all the chariots of Egypt 
and captains” 1$> by, this phrase is without relation. May 
we suppose the orthographic 19> changed from original m2 
and so understand ‘al kulla, ‘‘over all’’, or, ‘‘to the whole ex- 


tent’’? 





HINDI RAGMALA TEXTS 


ANANDA COOMARASWAMY 


Museum or FINE Arts, Boston 


THE Hindi Rdgmdld texts which are often found on Rajput 
(Rajasthani) paintings of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
representing Ragas and Raginis, are of great interest. Like 
the pictures, they represent given situations and associations, 
or in other words, a given character in a given psychological 
environment, corresponding to the ethos of the several Ragas 
and Raginis. These emotional situations are similar to those 
recognized by the rhetoricians, so that in the Ragmalas the 
classification of heroines (Ndyikd bheda), phases of love in union 
(samryoga) and love in separation (viraha), and times and seasons 
play a large part: and some of the pictures, e. g., the Abhisdrika 
type of Madhu-madhavi RAgini referred to below, could at the 
same time be used in illustration of the works of the rhetoricians. 
As literature, the Ragmd/ad poems are in fact related to such 
poetry as the Rasikapriyd of KeSava Das and Satsdiyé of Bihari: 
and like these works, they are far more than descriptions. Paint- 
ings and verses alike are traditionally and profoundly imagined 
pictures of human passion, and the more they are studied the 
more they reveal their content of experience. Their style is 
allusive and their vocabulary is rich in associations of both 
classical and folk origin. The Tertiary Prakrts at this time have 
lost the greater part of their inflections, so that the poems con- 
sist to all intents and purposes of a series of words reduced to 
their bare roots. At the same time the poet wastes no words 
that can be spared: the consequence is that while the language 
is highly expressive, and is used to express the deepest emotion, 
the meaning of the lines must be grasped as a whole rather than 
word by word, and can be grasped only by one familiar with, and 
sympathetic to, Hindu modes of thought. 

It is proposed here, and from time to time, to publish text 


and literal translation of several Ragmdala poems and other 
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Hindi texts which have been found on Rajput paintings. 
Apparently, no printed texts of Rdagmdalad poems exist. The 
picture texts here discussed are derived from three incomplete 
sets of Raégmdld paintings: 


S. 1. Aseries of very brilliantly colored late sixteenth' century pictures rep- 
resented in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, by M. F. A. 22. 684 
(reproduced C. P. pl. LXII) and in the Fogg Art Museum by another 
example. A few others of this series are known. All have complete 
texts on the reverse sides. 


A series of closely related, and only slightly less vivid, pictures, also 
of the sixteenth century, or perhaps ca. 1600, represented by fifteen 
examples in the Museum of Fine Arts (M. F. A. 17. 2371-2385, some 
reproduced in C. R. P., others in C. P.), two in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, one in the Freer Gallery in Washington, 
one belonging to Dr. R. Meyer-Riefstahl, and four still in my own 
collection. All of this series have the dohds only, of the same text 
as S.1, inscribed on the reverse sides. It will appear later that the 
(identical) texts of S. 1 and S.2 are by a poet of the name of Lachiman. 
A series represented by two examples only, of early seventeenth century 
date, in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (M. F. A. 15. 51 and 15. 53, 
both reproduced in C. P.). Here the texts are superscribed, and can 
be studied in the reproductions. 


The exact spelling of the originals is retained in the trans- 
literation. The nasalization of a vowel by anusvdra is indicated 
by the sign ; in all other cases, anusvdra is represented by m. 
A precise identification of 6 and v is in most of the texts difficult; 
b is often written with or without a bar across the circle, and v is 
usually distinguished by a dot’; but the three forms may occur 


together in one and the same text. In the same way, y is dis- 
tinguished from p by a dot. r (consonant) is always represented 
by d. kh is often represented by $s, a peculiarity which I have 
not reproduced in the transliteration. The forms of single and 
conjoint letters are sometimes archaic. 





t Dr. H. Goetz has argued that the Ragmala series S. 1 and S. 2 should 
be dated about 1700 (“Studien zur Rajput-Malerei,’’ Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, 
X, 1922-3). Ihave sent in reply an article maintaining the view that they 
cannot be later than about 1600, and this may be expected to appear in 
the next volume of the OZ. A further reply will appear in the Burlington 
Magazine. Dr. Goetz has since written me that he now regards these series 
as of about 1610-20 (letter dated December 5, 1923). 
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I take first the Ragini Madhu-mddhavi of S. 3 in the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston (M. F. A. 15.53, reproduced in color, showing 
the text, in C. P. pl. LXVIII). The picture represents a palace 
terrace, and garden: a princess, attended by two maids hold- 


ing dishes, is offering a dish of food to a peacock, which is perched 


on the cornice of the palace; there are more peacocks in the trees, 
the sky is overcast with monsoon clouds, and two female musicians 
stand on the right hand. The superscribed text reads: 


Rdgani madhu-mddhavi: copai: 
Madhu-mddhavi riipanidhinad nari 
harita barana pahatrai tana sari: 
Bhavai bheda bhusana amga nike 
dekhi koti muni sajt hot phike: 
Nikasi mahala bari mahi thadhi 
nila jalada umagi ghatd gadhi: 
Madhura madhura dhuni garajata davai 
damini camaki raba jhaldavat: 
Kuralahi khag’ Gnamda sura vani 
dekhi surijhi rahi tihi rani. 
Doha: 
Piya miladpa ki phula tana, thadhi karata vinoda 
Nrpahim dola kat manavasi, tathat mana mahi moda. 18. 


The following words may be remarked upon: 

l. 1: vrupanidhind: more usually, rapanidhdana. 

1. 5: kuralahi equals kridahim, ‘are sporting,’ as in the Padumé- 
vali of Muhammad Jaisi, stanza 33 (ed. and trans. 
Grierson and Dvivedi, Calcutta, 1896-1911); 

sura equals svara. The use of avagraha marking the 
elision of an a is unique in the Ragmala texts known to me. 


Translation: 

Madhu-madhavi, a woman that is a treasury of beauty, 
wearing a green garment over all her body, 

Many kinds of jewels adorn her limbs, 
and seeing her, a myriad sages pale and faint. 

Coming from the palace she stands in the garden; 
heavy black clouds are gathering joyfully, 

The sweet sweet rumbling of thunder is heard, 
flashes of lightning light up the sky, 
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Birds are sporting with merry notes, 
the princess, seeing (all this beauty) stands there de- 
lighted. 
Doha: 
Her body blossoms like an open flower? for the meeting 
with her lover, she stands entranced, 
Enthralled by the thought of her lord’s embrace, there 
is bliss in her heart. 
An almost identical picture and text are found in British Museum 
Ms. Or. 2821, the principal variations being that in |. 1 we find 
rupanidhind and in |. 5 kurahi. 

A very different, but still related (both as to the picture 
and the text), version is found in the Ragini Madhu-madhavi 
of S. 1 and S. 2 (the latter reproduced in color in C. R. P. pl. 1).- 
Here we see an abhisdrikd, accompanied by a sakhi (S. 1) or 
alone (S. 2), in the dark night, just arrived at her lover's house, 
and startled by a peacock’s cry. The text of S. 1 reads as 
follows: 

(Atha) madhu-madhabi riipa barnanam: (copai:) 
Madha-mddhavi ripanidhi nari, 
nila subhaga tana dimaka sari: 
Bhau bheda bhiisana ati nike 
dekhi-darasu rati-gana mana phike: 
Nila tamdla tilaku taki cali 
pritama biraha jabahi dalamali: 
Piya milapa kaham jiya anurdgini 
barasata ghana nikasi bhara jaminti: 
Capala camaki ujydari kari 
laja gata lagi triva larakhari: 
Tithi china moru uthyau kaharai 
barajati bhamini bhuja uthai 
Dohara: 

Bhairava bhiipa anitipa paha, cali triyd abhisdra 

Na hisdira khaga dekhi driga, bhai citta bikardra. 2. 

It will be observed that the copai begins as in S. 3; in the 


picture, too, we have the palace and the peacocks, but the cir- 
cumstances and the hour are changed. 





2 It will be recalled that in Hindi poetry the lover is often compared 
to the bee in search of honey. 
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The following words may be remarked upon: 
1. 3: taki probably from takand, to look, watch, seek. 
1. 5: china equals ksina. 
doharad: the last line is rather obscure. I have understood hisdira 
(hisdura in S. 2) as equal to hisdra, castle, palace. Al- 
though she has reached the end of her journey, she does 
not see the house she seeks, being blinded by the light- 
ning and startled by the peacock. khaga, ‘bird’, may 
also represent khadga, ‘sword’, with reference to the 
lightning. 
Translation: 
Thus the description of Madhu-madhavi: 
Madhu-madhavi, a woman treasury of beauty, 
dark complexioned, all her body dusky, 
With her many kinds of jewels, very lovely, pale of mien 
by reason of her many desires. 
With blue-black garment, going seeking, torn asunder 
by her longing for her darling, 
Her heart attached to union with her lover.— 
Heavy rain is pouring down and black night fallen; 
The flickering lightning flashes out (betraying her) and 
then for shame she staggers, 
And in that moment a peacock rises screaming, 
and with a startled gesture the impassioned woman 
lifts her arms. 
Dohara: 
To Bhairava her noble lord, she goes afoot on abhisdra, 
Seeing but the bird, and not his palace, her glances show 
her heart’s distraction. 


I take next the Ragini Vibhasa (S. 3) of the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston (M. F. A. 15.51: reproduced, showing the 
text, in C.P. pl. LXIX). The picture represents the terrace of a 
palace, where a woman is asleep on a bed, a maid is looking through 
the open window, and Love standing in the doorway is aiming 


a flower-arrow at his beloved. The text reads: 
Ragani Vibhdsa: copai: 
Megha-maldara kima gati kinhi 
megha vibhdsa amka bhari linhi: 
Pauhaupa dhanukha bana kara liyau 
rati samgrama bicdrati hiya: 
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Vaha neha ura hathi lagdvai 
badana mori piya pema updvati: 
Dou balivamta dou jujhakari 
rahe samdna kou nahi hari: 
Sughara riipa dot unthari 
navala triya piya jobana vari. 
Doha: 
Suniyata katha ju kéma ki, riti binoda pada samga 
Sarasa naina kari nirakhie, sara sai sarasahi ramga 29. 


In this text, the following words may be remarked on: 
1. 1: megha-malara, name of the raga to which Vibhiasa belongs; 
literally, ‘autumn clouds.’ 
megha vibhdsa; either the name of the rdgini, or taken 
literally, ‘cloud glory.’ 
]. 2: Pauhaupa equals puspa. 
1. 3: mori: probably from morand, to turn: Love turns her 
face to his to kiss her mouth. Mori could also be taken 
as meri, ‘my’, or mori, ‘peahen’, or from mundnd, ‘to 


coax’, ‘win’. 
1. 4: jobana-vari, i. e. yauvana-vali. Vara also signifies husband 


and has many other meanings. 
dohad: ritt equals ‘way, going’, but here more likely represents 

bitt from bitand, ‘to arrive, happen, pass.’ 

pada samga I render ‘station of union.’ Another possible, 
but improbable, reading is pada tamga, for pada tak, 
‘(from head) to foot.’ 

sara sai equals ‘from love, passion.’ 

sarasahi equals ‘beyond measure’, or ‘impassioned.’ 


Translation: 
Megha Malara has prepared the path of love, 
and the body is filled with the glory of the clouds 
(or, ‘the bodily vessel is filled to the brim by Megha 
Vibhasa’). 
Flower-bow (Kamadeva) takes an arrow in his hand, 
Rati is considering in her heart the battle of love. 
He lays a loving hand on her breast, 
and turning her face (to his), he wins love’s answer. 
Both are hardy and valiant fighters, 
both are well matched and neither yields. 
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Both are alike in beauty of form, 

the tender girl and the lusty youth. 
Doha: 

Hearing all the tale unfolded by love, 
there ensues the blissful station of union (or per- 
haps ‘with foot set on the path of pleasure’), 

With swimming eyes she gazes, 
deeply dyed in the tincture of love. 

A similar composition occurs with almost identical text, 
in the Raégmdald of British Museum Ms. Or. Add. 2821 f. 29, of 
somewhat later date. Apart from changes in the quantity of 
some of the vowels, the only important textual variants are: 
1. 3: for pema updvat, pemaba upabat. 

l. 4: for dou, eka (‘each’): for unihdri, unahari. 

doha: for nirakhie, nirakhiye. 

The poet of S. 3 and British Museum Ms. Or. Add. 2821 remains 
unidentified. But the dohd to Vasanta Ragini in British Museum 
Ms. Or. 2821 corresponds to the dohd of the Vasanta Ragini 
of S. 2 (Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York); and we have 
noted elsewhere the partial correspondences in the texts for 
Madhu-Madhavi Ragini, and those for Gandhari Ragini. 

A very different Ragini Vibhasa is represented in the picture 
(S.1) recently given to the Fogg Art Museum by Dr. Denman 
W. Ross, and in the Vibhasa Ragini (S. 2) of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, M. F. A. 17. 2382. Here the theme is a phase of love 
in union (samyoga): it is the cool dawn of a night of delight, 
and the two lovers are seated in a chamber; the hero is again 
shooting a flower-arrow, but in this case not at the beloved, but 
at a cock which is crowing loudly on a nearby tree. It may be 
remarked that the motif of the hero who shoots some animal— 
lion, rat or bird—which disturbs the lovers, occurs elsewhere in 
Indian literature and art, especially in the TZamir Hath and 
corresponding illustrations, e. g. in M.F.A. 17. 2421. The 
text of the Fogg Art Museum Ragini reads: 

Atha Bibhdsa: (savaiya:) 
Lachiman baranai ripa bibhasa, 
sakhi urbasi rambha jdasu: 











3 In Sastri, H., ‘“The Hamir-Hath, or the obstinacy of Hamir’’, Journal 
of London Art, vol. 17, London 1916, the reproduction of the love scene 
where the hero is shooting at a lion, has been considerably edited. 
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Pritama biraha catapa{i bhai, 
sumsama bdgana bana tanahai: 
Ava tapa jaba tapi sarira, 
pit samadhi kini dhari dhira: 
Pritama dhydna magana hoi gai, 
krita bhrmga ki nai bhai: 
Tdsau surata samaru nisi kiai, 
koka kalani liti sukhu liat: 
Adhara sadhara rasu piau aghdi, 
biraha agini saba gai ju dai: 
Makara dhuju pijyau bahu bhati, 
bhayau prabhdata sirani jata: 
Alasu bahutu bisbhdsai bhayau, 
nidra sukhu prajamka mai thayau: 
Deha cataka hadtaka kau ahi, 
paga syaha sira upamad kahi: 
Siri sipha kau baégau sohai, 
curd mauti tjyara manumohau: 
Phaita kati jarakasi bandu 
dekhai ripu lajai rati-rau: 

Dothara) : 

Saba nisi gai surata rasa, kridata koka_ bildsa: 
Ekda-ki parajamka pai, nidré karati bisbhdsa. 35. 

The following words may be remarked upon: 

l. 1: Lachiman: the author of the Ragmala here names 
himself. The name is also found in the dohd text of 
the Paficama Rdgini of Series S. 2. 

Urbasi and Rambha, famous apsarases:of Indra’s heaven. 

1. 2: sumsama equals sumasama, flowery (or possibly susamaya, 
‘a happy time’): bdégana equals bamgana, ‘crowings’. The 
crowing cock is a natural enemy to Kamadeva, inasmuch 
as love making by day-light is tabu. 

ll. 3,4: We are familiar in Indian literature with the use of 
the language of human passion to express spiritual ex- 
perience. In these magnificent lines, on the other hand, 
the technical language of yoga is used to describe the 
intensity of human passion. 
tapa equals ‘heat’, ‘grief’: tapi, from ftapand, ‘to glow,’ 
also represents tapasvi, ‘a female devotee.’ 
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samadhi and dhydna are technical terms of yoga. ‘As 
the worm becomes the ichneumon’ is a_ phrase often 
used in Hindi literature to express a contemplation or 
regard so profound as to result in identification with 
the object of contemplation (such an identification being 
the goal of worship). The ichneumon lays its eggs in 
a living caterpillar, and the larvae feed upon its flesh, 
become pupae, and emerge as new ichneumons. Unaware 
of the precise details of this life history, Hindus have 
imagined that the caterpillar is thrown into a trance by 
the pain of the sting, and is so completely preoccupied 
by the thought of the ichneumon that it becomes the 
ichneumon itself. Cf. the Padumdvait of Muhammad 
Jaisi, ed. and trans. by Grierson and Dvivedi, Calcutta, 
1896-1911, p. 49 (footnote to translation). 


~ 


i. 7: i. e. when the god of love has been worshipped by the 
performance of the whole ritual of love: piajyau, from 
piijand, to perform the office of worship. The standard 
of Kamadeva has the device of a makara. 

1. 8: The peculiar form Bisbhdsai occurs twice, the normal 


Bibhadsa also twice. 
ll. 9-11: These lines above the usual eight, especially in the 
case of 1. 11, are rather obscure. 
saipha? equals sdépa equals sarpa. 
ijyadra, for ujydra, ‘brightness’. 
phaita equals phenta, ‘girdle’; kati, ‘waist’; jarakast, 
‘adorned with gold thread’ (Hindi Sabda-sdgara). 
rati-rdu, i. e. Kamadeva. 
Translation: 
Lachiman describes the form of Vibhasa, 
like Urvasi or Rambha, 
And when she trembles with longing for the best- 
beloved, he aims his flower arrow at the crowings 
of the cock. 
Her body glows with furnace-heat, like a devotee, 
most intently centered on the thought of the beloved, 
Sunk in the trance of considering the loved one, 
as the worm becomes the ichneumon. 
Fighting a joyful battle with him by night, 
taking the pleasant spoils of the battle of love, 
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Drinking the nectar of his lips abundantly, 
all the burning fire of her desire is assuaged. 
When many a rite has been paid to Dolphin-banner 
(Kamadeva), 
the morning dawns and it grows cool, 
Now is Vibhasa wearied out, 
sweet sleep steals upon the bed. 
Lo, the golden body in its fulness of power, 
and to what may be likened the turban upon the 
dark head? 
The head-snake (braid) adorned like reins, 
with bright seed pearls enchanting the heart. 
The girdle of her waist is adorned with gold thread, 
the Lord of Love (Kamadeva) is abashed at the sight 
of such beauty. 


The whole night passed away in love’s delights, and 
enjoying of amorous dalliance, 
United on the bed, Vibhasa sleeps. 
The third and last Ragini presently to be discussed is the 


Gandhara RAagini of S. 1 in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
(M. F. A. 22. 684, reproduced C. P. pl. LXII). The picture 
represents a yogi seated on a tiger-skin beneath a tree beside a 
lotus-lake. He has two disciples fanning him. On the ground 
at his side sits a female devotee. The text reads: 
A(tha) gamdhdra riipa barnanam: (savaiya): 
Biraha laharita mai na samhdara 
tapasit riipa bhat gamdhara; 
Jata mamdali mathai sohai 
amga vibhiti malayaksa vikohai 
Ksina sartra kasdye cira 
kdnana basata sarovara tira, 
Joga pata juna dridha padmdsanu 
sohatu subhaga baghammaru ddasanu, 
Tari lagi sumudrita naina 
hiat parama piya pekhyau aina. 
Dohara: 
Tihi chabi bibi samSaha cali, rahi praima pada piri 
Svami nisa(m)ga jogini bhai, amga cadhdai dhirt. 
Iti Gamdhara. 6. 
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The following words may be remarked upon: 

1.1: santhdra equals sambhdla, from sambhdland, to support. 
We might translate ‘unbearably tossed about by the waves 
of viraha’. But the correct reading is probably lahari 
tana mai as in B. M. Or. Add. 2821, ‘enduring the surge 
of love-longing in her flesh’. It is clear in any case 
that here, asin many other places (cf. Grierson and Dvivedi 
Padumavati, p. 13, footnote) that viraha means ‘unhappy 
love’, rather than ‘love in separation’: or, if we adhere 
to the usual rendering, we must understand that the 
separation may be psychic, and need not be spatial. 

1.2: vibhatt equals babhiita, smeared. Cf. Ratan Devi, Thirty 
Indian Songs, London 1913, p. 12. 

11.3, 4: describe the svaémi upon whom the yogini’s gaze is 
‘sealed’. Joga patd, the ribbon or braid used by yogis 
to support the right knee in certain dsanas. Juna equals 
grass; probably kuSa grass is intended. 

1.5: baghammaru, more correctly baghambara. 

dohd: the first line is very obscure. There is a word b2b1, 

meaning ‘two or ‘double’: it occurs also in the dohd@ of 

B. M. Ms. Or. Add. 2821, fol. 14, Bilaval Ragini. The 

doubtful character could be ga; we could then read samgaha 

(samgraha), ‘grasping’. On the other hand, Saha cali 

may represent sahacari, ‘wife,’ as in B. M. Or. Add. 2821, 

fol. 17: the earlier part of the line would still be obscure. 

For a similar case (although feigned, showing that heart- 

broken women sometimes ‘took the veil’), cf. the de- 

scription of the false yogint in the Padumdvati, can- 

to 40, 646: 


“A yogini is at the door and beggeth like one who has lost a 
beloved. Though still in her first youth, she is living in austerity. 
She hath torn her veil and hath put on a beggar’s blanket. She hath 
the ashes of separation, and matted hair, a skin over her shoulder, 
and a rosary round her neck. Her voice is wild, and her very footsteps 
burn the earth.”’ 

(Grierson, Analysis of the Padumdvati, JASB 62 pt. 
1, No. 2, p. 199: 1893.) Indian literature offers us 
many examples of wives following their husbands in 
the adoption of a religious vocation. In the present case 
the situation recalls the story of Parvati, practising aus- 
terities with the object of regaining her husband’s love. 

















Doha: 
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Translation: 


Thus the relation of the form of Gandhara: 
Tossed in the sea of love-longing, unable to sup- 
port (her grief), 
the form of Gandhara is of one devoted to tapas 
(austerity). 
Lovely her head with its mass of tangled locks, 
and brightly shines the sandal-paste smeared on her 
body. 
With wasted frame in russet garb, 
dwelling in the forest by a lotus lake, 
Supported by a yoga patid of (kusa) grass, firmly 
lotus-seated, fair and pure, seated on a tiger skin, 
Gazing fixedly, she seals her eyes 
upon the utter darling of her heart. 


That beautiful woman (?), fully resting in the road of 
love, 

Divided from her Lord, becomes a Yogini, and smears 
the dust (of ashes) on her body. 


Just as in the case of Madhu-Madhavi R§agini, so here 
that of Gandhara, British Museum Ms. Or. Add. 2821 (folio 17), 
offers us a picture and poem with some correspondences and some 
differences. The picture represents an emaciated male figure 


seated on the terrace of a palace with one female attendant 
with a peacock fan, behind him, and a male visitor before him. 
The poem reads: 


Doha > 








Ragini Devagamdhari: caupai: 
Tapasi riipa gamdhari nari 
biraha lahari tana mai att bhari 
Biraci tathaim durbala dehi 
pala pala mai trita cadhai sanehi 
Mukalate kesa bhesa bairdgi 
piya ke nama japa jipa lagi 
Joga jaja dsana dridha kiyat 
bhabana chddi baitht matha liyai 
Manassa yahai dhyana jiya dharai 
sdim mohi-mayad natka karai 


Karata tahala samga sahacari, sou nipata bairdga 
Manahu murati citra ki, rahi pema laba lagt. 17. 
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The whole of Il. 3 and 4 continues the description of the female 
devotee. I take mukalata=mukulita, which with reference to 
the eye or a flower means closed or half closed or in bud, to mean 
dishevelled, when applied to hair. ‘Like a vairdgi'’, she 
makes jdpa jipa upon the name of the beloved. Japa jipa 
is a repetition of sounds, intensifying the sense of jdpa, just as 
in the case of jap tap, in Ratan Devi, Thirty Indian Songs, 
p. 12. To ‘make jap’ is to repeat sacred words or mantrams, 
generally with the aid of a rosary. The repetition of the name 
of the deity is a characteristic element in the office of personal 
devotion. Thus, she makes her beloved her God. Jaté means 
matted locks, or long unkempt hair of a yogi. The taking of 
a firm seat (cf. sthiram dsanam in Bhagavadgita 6. 11) with 
the jatad coiffure, or as before using a yoga paj{td (represented in 
both pictures), implies the irrevocable adoption of the ascetic 
vocation, the homeless life. Bhabana chddi i. e. bhavana chori 
means ‘having abandoned the home’; matha liyai, lit. ‘takes the 





monastery’. 


Translation: 
Gandhari’s form is a woman devotee, 
waves of love-longing wildly surging in her flesh. 
Wherefrom is her body waxen weak, 
and every moment her love threefold increased. 
With hair dishevelled and the garb of a vatrdgi 
she makes a prayer of her beloved’s name, 
Having left the home and taken to the monastery and 
taken a firm seat, with the unkempt hair of a yogi. 
Making a meditation upon her desire, she supports her 
life, 
the heroine casts upon the svdmi the illusion of love. 
Doha: 
Serving him menially like a wife, wholly turned away 
(from the world), 
Like a painted image, she abides given over to love. 
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It is a well-known doctrine of Buddhism that the superior 
merit of one person may be transferred to another. The common 
idiom for this is pattim dadati, which is recorded in Childers’s 
Pali Dictionary. A few examples will suffice to illustrate this 
usage. In Dhammapada I. 8 a king made abundant offerings 
to a congregation of monks and made over to some petas the 
merit of his gift (bhante ito tesam petinam dibbannapadnam 
samajjatu ‘ti pattim addsi). In consequence the ghosts received 
celestial food and drink. In Dhammapada V, 1=60, the king’s 
servant wanted to transfer the merit he had acquired to the 
king of the dragons, saying Tumhdkam tam pattim katvad demi; 
and the dragon said, Mayham tam pattim dehi. In Dhammapada 
X, 6=136, a treasurer who was requiting good for evil made 
an offering and ascribed its credit to a malicious enemy, with 
the words: Aham imasmim dane pathamam pattim dammi; “‘I 
make over to that man the first-fruits of the merit of this offer- 
ing.”’” In Dhammapada XXIII.5=326, a novice transferred his 
merit to his parents, saying: Mayham mdtadpitunnam imasmim 
bhaiiiie pattim dammz; “‘All the merit I have acquired by thus 
intoning the Sacred Word I make over to my parents.’ His 
mother used to say: Sdmanerena dinnapattim anumodadmi tata; 
‘“‘Dear son, I am thankfully enjoying the merit which as a novice 
you have made over to me.”’ 

In a book like the Peta-Vatthu it is natural to expect many 
transfers of merit, since the spirits desire relief from their misery 
and torments. Human sympathy also moves men to make 
over to their deceased friends and kinsmen whatever spiritual 
credit they may acquire in bestowing gifts upon the Buddha 
and the Chapter of monks. The Peta-Vatthu, however, does 
not in this connexion employ pattim daddati; on the other hand 
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we meet in the order of frequency of use, ddisati, anvddisati, 
and wuddisati with the accusative of the gift and the genitive 
or the dative of the person who is benefited spiritually or to 
whom the merit is transferred. 

The purpose of this paper is to prove that in this connexion 
these expressions’ mean ‘to make over, transfer, or ascribe 
merit to’ or ‘to give a gift in the name of’. This meaning has 
not been listed in any of our Pali-English dictionaries. 

Childers under uddisati records the prepositional use of the 
gerund uddissa as meaning ‘on behalf of, for, on account of, 
with reference to.’ This familiar signification of uddissa is also 
found in the frame-story of Peta-Vatthu IV.8: Sdvatthiya kira 
avidtiire aiifiatarasmim gamake eko kutumbiko attano kulupakam 
bhikkhum uddissa vihdram karesi; ‘‘They say that in a certain 
town not very far from Savatthi a certain householder had a 
monastery built for the sake of a monk who was his personal 
friend.”’ This well-known usage of the gerund is derived from 
a sense similar to that of the four verbs under consideration. 

Disati, Sanskrit dis, means literally ‘to point, show.’ With 
a prefix denoting direction toward a certain spot or away from 
the actor, the verb means, ‘to point toward or in the direction 
of a certain person or object.’ Thus when one directs up or 
shows towards (uddisati) a person some good thing, it would 
be for his benefit or in his behalf. This apparently is the origin 
of the above sense of wuddissa. 

No doubt when gifts were bestowed, the donor thought of 
the welfare of the Buddha and the monks. But he also had 
a selfish motive for his liberality; an avaricious life, according 
to the teachings of Buddhism, was bound to be punished in 
rebirths, and so every person who sought salvation was willing 
to give in order to accumulate merit. In many instances, how- 
ever, a man donated a gift and transferred the virtue of the offer- 
ing to some peta in torment. As he made the donation, he 
handed it to the needy recipient, but the spiritual value of the 
present or its merit, with an effort of the will, or by mere word, 


or in imagination, he ‘pointed towards’, ‘showed in the direction 
of’, or ‘directed towards’ (ddisati, anvddisati, anudisati, uddisatt) 
the ghost. In other words the donor made a mental reserva- 





* On anudisati, which probably has the same meaning, see below, p. 412 f. 
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tion or exercised some act of supererogation: ‘‘Now it is not 
I that am giving this gift; let us pretend that So-and-so is giving 
this; I have nothing to do with it; that one over there is res- 
ponsible; I get and want no benefit from this; all the credit 
belongs to that one to whom I am pointing or referring.””’ We 
may suggest that under such circumstances and with such 
a line of development arose our signification of the verb when 
compounded with a prefix of direction. All our examples to 
prove the meaning of these four verbs will be taken from the 
Peta-Vatthu or its commentary. 

In 11.8.8, we find dakkhinam ddisa me hitaya. We hardly need 
to assume that hitdya, ‘for the benefit of, for the advantage of’ 
had a part in the formation of the idiom under investigation. 
The use of the genitive or dative of the person benefited probably 
is as original as hitdya with the genitive. 

Let us now note the opinions of the commentators on this 
idiom. Mama dakkhinam Gdisa of 1.10.5 is defined as patti- 
danam dehi, an expression which we discussed in the first para- 
graph of this paper. Let us now turn to I1.2.6: Dehi puttaka 
me danam datvd anvddisahi me; on this line the commentary says: 
yatha dinnam dakkhinam mayham uddissa pattidinam? dehi. 
In both these instances the lexicographer plainly considers that 
dGdisatt and anvddisatt in this connexion mean ‘to make over 
merit to a peta.’ Datvd anvadisahi no of II1.2.8 is construed 
as ddisa no ti amhadkam. In other words Gdisati and anvddisati 
are’synonyms. Adiseyya of IV.1.30 is interpreted by the word 
uddiseyya. From this we may infer that in the mind of the 
scholiast the three verbs ddisati, anvddisati, and uddisati are 
synonymous. We shall, however, not be biassed by this opinion 
of the annotator, but it will remain our duty to examine each 
word on its own merits in this particular context; is statements, 
nevertheless, are interesting because they confirm our conclusions 
of the study of the usage of these verbs in the Peta-Vatthu. 


The verb anudisati is found only in the locative of the past 





2 So in the Paramattha Dipani or the Commentary of the Peta-Vatthu 
edited by Siri Dhammarama Tissa Nayaka Thera and Mapalagama Chanda- 
joti Thera; revised by Mahagoda Siri Nanissara Thera; Colombo, Ceylon, 
1917. Hardy’s text (Pali Text Society, 1894), however, reads patiddnam. 
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participle and always in the combination samanantardnuditthe 3. 
At first sight one might be tempted to derive it from Sanskrit 
anudrsta, but in view of the fact that it is always used in con- 
nexion with the transfer of merit, it is better to take it from San- 
skrit anudista. Accordingly this is the fourth compound of disati 
that is employed in the making over of the spiritual value of a gift. 
We may also note at this point that the commentary to I.10.7 
defines samanantardnuditthe as tassé dakkhindya udditthasaman- 
taram eva. Since the annotator uses the past participle in his 
rendering, we cannot determine whether he makes dif or dr§ 
the basis of this verb. Under III.2.12, however, he makes the 
following remark on samanantardnuditthe: uddissa4 samanan- 
taram eva ca. There is no doubt now that he takes it from the 
root dif and considers it synonymous with the three other verbs 
under consideration. A study of the context also convinces 
us that the commentator is right. Anuditthe in the combination 
samanantardnuditthe therefore seems to mean that immediately 
‘after merit was ascribed’ to a peta, the desired result was pro- 
duced. Apparently samanantardnuditthe became a stereotyped 
expression or cliché to mark the transition between the making 


of merit over to a peta and the benefits that the spirit derived 
from the charitable act. It happened that anudisati was chosen 
for this particular purpose. In the succeeding paragraphs where 
contexts are quoted, we shall see that no other translation so 
adequately renders the sense as the meaning we have chosen. 
Accordingly it is preferable to derive it from the root dt§ 
instead of from dr§. 





3 So always in Minayeff, Petavatthu, Pali Text Society, 1888, except 
in 11.1.8; 11.2.9; 11.3.27, where we find °faré anu°. Hardy's text (o.c.) 
always reads samanantardnuditthe, but under I1.1.8 he quotes the variant 
°taram anu° and under 1.10.7 and III.2.12; 16; 21; 25; 30 he cites “tara anu?®. 
Pali MS. 123, iii of the Bibliothéque Nationale (Hardy, Notes for an edition 
of the Peta Vatthu, Journal of the P. T. S., 1904-5) also reads “tard anu® 
in III. 2.12; 16; 25. These variations in spelling, however, have no influence 
on our interpretation of the passages. It is noteworthy that the Colombo 
edition (0.c.) always has °nudditthe and that neither Hardy nor Minayeff 
recognize this variant. In spite of the fact that Pali MS. 123,iii of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale (0.c.) has °tardvakhanudditthe in 1.10.7, we prefer 
to follow Minayeff and Hardy. The double d is probably a mistake due to 
the influence of uddisati. 

4 So the Colombo edition (0.c.). Hardy's udissa is obviously a misprint. 
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Let us now study the various cases in the Peta-Vatthu where 
the verbs under consideration occur. 

In 1.6, a pelt tells her misery to some theras. In the frame- 
story which continues the narrative, we learn that she requested 
them to go to the house of her former husband, who would give 
them a present. She desired, however, that the donation should 
be made in her name or that the virtue of the gift should be made 
over to her (tam dakkhinam mahyam uddisadpeyyathas; Ms. B 
reads ddiseyyatha.) The monks went to the householder, who 
gave them kind treatment and alms. The recipients told the 
man their experience and had him ascribe the merit of the gift 
to the ghost of his former wife; therd tam pavattim kutimbikassa 
Grocetvd tam danam tassd petiya uddisdpesum.® In consequence 
of this transfer the peft became happy. 

In 1.9, a mendicant friar converses with a devaputta about a 
pett who in a previous existence had been the latter’s wife. 
Since the fortunate spirit wished to alleviate the condition of 
his former spouse, he asked the monk for counsel. In reply 
the priest advised him to give a donation and make over to her 
the merit of the same; yadi Bhagavato ariyasanghassa ca ekass’ 
eva vd bhikkhuno danam datvd imissad uddissivati ayani ca tam 
anumodati, evam etissd tto dukkhato mutti bhavissatt. So the 
devaputta gave the mendicant excellent food and drink and gave 
the credit of the gift to the peti; datvd tam dakkhinam tassd petiya 
Gdist. In consequence of this transfer of merit she became 
happy. But he also placed in the hand of this monk a pair 
of celestial garments for the Buddha and as he handed them 
over, he ascribed the virtues of the gift to the peli; puna tass’ 
eva bhikkhuno hatthe dibbasdtakayugam Bhagavantam uddissa 
datva dakkhinam petiya ddisi. As a result of this credit she 
appeared like an houri arrayed in supernatural vestments and 
ornaments. 

In 1.10, we have a conversation between some shipwrecked 
merchants and a vimdnapeti, who staved in her palace. The 
traders asked her to come out, but she was ashamed to make 
her appearance, since she was nude. So one merchant said: 





5 So reads the Colombo edition (0.c.); Hardy, however, has uddissé- 


peyyatha. 
6 So the Colombo edition (0.c.); Hardy, on the other hand, has uddissd- 


pesum. 
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“Come, I shall give you a cloak; put on this garment; don this 
tunic, and come out, beautiful one.”” In reply the peft said 
that she would derive no profit from material gifts put in her 
hand, and as she pointed out a lay-disciple, one of their number, 
she spoke (5): 

Etam acchddayitvaina mama dakkhinam ddisa 

tadaham sukhitaé hessam sabbakdmasamiddhini; 
“Dress this man and ascribe to me the virtue of the gift; then 
I shall be blest, succeeding in all my desires.’’ Reference has 
already been made to the note in the commentary on mama 
dakkhinam ddisa. The narrative continues (6): 

Tait ca te nahdpayitvana vilimpitvana vanija 

vattheh’ acchddayitvana tassad dakkhinam ddisum; 
“After the traders had bathed and anointed him, they clothed 
him with the garment and transferred to her the virtue of the 
gift.” Immediately after this was assigned to her credit (7, 
samanantardnuditthe), she received food, drink, and fine clothes. 
The possession of the vimdna and this benefit, however, were 
not destined to be permanent; four months later she was to be 
reborn in hell. At this point the commentary takes up the 
narrative and tells us that the above mentioned lay-disciple 
thought of a method that would guarantee her release. He 
suggested that she should give a gift to his pious companions, 
the merchants. So she presented them with celestial food and 
drink and various heavenly clothes and ornaments. She also 
entrusted them with a pair of supernatural garments for the 
Buddha and sent with them her best regards for the blessed One. 
Through her magical influence the ship reached that same day 
the port which the merchants desired, from which they duly 
went to Jetavana and gave the Buddha the pefi’s message 
and the set of garments. The following day the traders gave 
many presents to the Chapter over which the Buddha presided 
and made over the merit to the peli; mahdddnam datvd tassd 
dakkhinam ddimsu. In consequence of this act she was reborn 
in the ¢dvatimsa heaven. 

Once the Elder Sariputta met a pefi (II.1) who was wandering 
around without clothes and was consumed by hunger and thirst. 
In her request for help we find the words (6): 

datva ca me ddissa vahi kifici 
mocehit mam duggativa bhaddante; 
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‘‘Go, make a donation and transfer to me the virtue of the gift; 
free me from my misery, venerable one.’’ The Elder gave the 
monks a morsel, a handful of cloth, and a bowl of water and 
ascribed to her the donation (7, tassé dakkhinam ddisi). Benefits 
immediately followed this gift which was accredited to her (8, 
samanantardnuditthe). She received from supernatural sources 
food, clothing, and drink. When Sariputta saw that she was 
well dressed and illuminating all the regions like the morning 
star, he asked her: ‘‘What good deed have you done? Whence 
have you such radiant power, and why does vour figure illuminate 
all the regions?”’ The peli replied (14): 

Bhikkhiinam dlopam datva padnimattan ca colakam 

thalakassa ca pantyam mama dakkhinam Gdisi; 
“When you gave to the monks a morsel, a handful of cloth, 
and a bowl of water, you made over to me the virtue of the gift.” 
Consequently she had excellent food, many fine garments, 


and four beautiful lotus-ponds. 
In I1.2, we find that the Elder Sariputta meets his own mother, 
who as a pefi was in great misery. She asked him for succour, 


saying (6): 
‘Dehi puttaka me danam datva anvadisahi me; 

“Give, dear son, a gift for me, and when you have given it, as- 
cribe to me the credit.” We have already referred to the com- 
mentary’s explanation of anvddisadhi. So Sariputta made four 
huts, which he gave to the Church of the four regions; this 
donation, besides food and drink, he designated as the gift of 
his mother; 8, Catasso kutiyo katvd sanghe cdtuddise ada Kutiyo 
annapdnan ca matu dakkhinam ddisi. Straightway after the 
credit of these gifts had been made over to her (9, samanantar- 
dnuditthe), she became happy. 

In II.3, we have a conversation between Tissa and her co- 
wife Matta, now a peli. Since the ghost was in intense agony, 
Tissa took pity on her and said: ‘‘Come, what shall I give you, 
or what shall I do for you in order that you may be happy and 
blest with the fulness of all pleasures?’’ In reply Matta spoke (25): 

Cattdro bhikkhti sanghato cattaro pana puggala 

attha bhikkhti bhojayitva mama dakkhinam ddisa 

tadaham sukhita hessam sabbakaémasamiddhini; 
“Here are four monks from the congregation and four others 
who are independent. Feed these eight mendicants and trans- 
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fer to me the credit of the gift. Then I shall be happy, blest 
in the fulfilment of all desires.” So she fed the priests, clothed 
them, and ascribed to her the virtue of the gift (26, tassé dak- 
khinam Gdist). In this connexion we note that the commentary 
in repeating the above procedure uses the same expression: 
tam sutva Tissd tam attham attano sdmikassa Grocetvad dutiyadivase 
attha bhikkhi bhojetva tassa dakkhinam ddisi. Immediately after 
this assignment of merit (27, samanantardnuditthe), the desired 
result was produced, and her misery was at an end. 

In I1,4, Nandasena meets his wife Nanda, who is now a pefi. 
He wished to take her home where she could have food, drink, 
and clothes, but she replied (7-8): 

ITatthena hatthe te dinnam na mayham upakappati 

bhikkhai ca stlasampanne vitardge bahussute 

Tappeht annapdnena mama dakkhinam ddisa 

tadaham sukhita hessam sabbakdmasamiddhini; 
“What is given by your hand into mine does not profit me. 
But the monks who abound in piety and are learned and free 
from passion, these refresh with food and drink and transfer 
to me the benefit of the gift. Then I shall be happy, blest in 
the fulfilment of all desires." So he gave many presents: 
viands, drink, solid food, clothes, dwellings, umbrellas, perfumes, 
wreaths, and various kinds of sandals. He refreshed the monks 
with food and drink, and made over to her the virtue of the gift 
(9, tassi dakkhinam dGdisi). The desired result was produced 
immediately when this donation was made in her name (10, 
samanantaradnuditthe). 

In II.8, we encounter king Ajatasattu, who had a conversa- 
tion with the peta Cilasetthi. Since the monarch wished to 
alleviate the agony of the latter, the peta said (8): 

Buddha ca sangham parivisayana raja annena pdnena pi 
civarena 
tam dakkhinam Gdisa me hitaya evam aham cirataram finito 
siya; 
“Serve Buddha and the Church, O king, with food, drink, and 
the robes of monks. Ascribe the merit of this gift to my bene- 
fit; in this way I shall be content for a considerable time.”’ 
The king did so, and to this peta he ascribed, with the usual 
result, the virtue of the gift (9, tassa ca petassa dakkhinam 
ddisittha). 
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In II1.2, we read about the ascetic Potthapada, whose parents 
and brother had become miserable petas in consequence of their 
evil deeds. His brother addressed him (8): 

Anukampassu kadruntko datvé anvadisahi no 

tava dinnena ddnena yadpessanti kururino; 
“Be merciful and compassionate; give a gift and ascribe to us 
the credit. By your present which is bestowed, the cruel ones 
will maintain themselves.’’ Reference has already been made 
to the commentary’s note on anvddisadhi no. When the Elder 
and twelve other monks had gone their rounds, he took charge 
of the food which was collected. A dinner was made for the 
Chapter of monks, and as the meal was served, the ascetic 
ascribed the virtue of the gift to his parents and brother (11, 
datva anvadisi thero matu pitu ca bhdtuno), saying (11): Idam 
me fidtinam hotu sukhita hontu idtayo; ‘“‘Let this merit be for 
my kinsmen; let my relatives be blessed.’’ So his kinsmen 
received sufficient food, immediately after he had made this 
donation in their name (12, samanantardnuditthe). Still they 
needed clothes. So they said: “There is abundant food, reverend 
sir, but look, we are nude. Now, lord, put forth your power 
that we may obtain clothes.” After the Elder had picked up 
some rags from a rubbish heap, he converted the cloths into 
garments and gave them to the Church of the four regions. 
As he gave his offering, the venerable monk transferred the 
virtue of the gift (15, datvd anvddisi thero matu pitu ca bhatuno) 
to his parents and brother, saying (15): 

idam me fidtinam hotu sukhita hontu fidtayo; 
“Let this merit be for my kinsmen; let my relatives be blessed.”’ 
Immediately thereupon, when this donation was made in their 
name (16, samanantardnuditthe), they were dressed in fine rai- 
ment. Next they asked for a house. So the Elder built a 
hut of leaves and presented it to the Church. As he made 
his donation, the venerable monk made over the virtue of the 
gift to his parents anc brother (20, same as 11 and 15 above), 
saying (20); 

idam me iidtinam hotu sukkhita hontu ndtayo; 
“Let this merit be for my kinsmen; let my relatives be blessed.”’ 
Immediately when this credit was transferred to them (21, 
samanantaradnuditthe), they received magical dwellings. Then 
they asked for water. So the sage filled a waterpot and 
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gave it tothe Church. As he handed it over, the venerable one 
ascribed the credit of the gift (24; cf. 11,15,20 above) to the 
petas in the regular fashion. No sooner had this merit been 
transferred to them (25, samanantardnuditthe) than they had 
drinking water and four beautiful lotus-ponds. Finally, since 
their feet were painfully chapped, they asked him to provide 
them with a carriage. So the sage took a shoe and presented 
it to the Church. As he gave it, the venerable one made 
over the merit of the gift (29; cf. 11,15,20, and 24 above) to 
his kinsmen with the usual formula. As soon as they were 
accredited with this deed (30, samanantardnuditthe), the petas 
approached in a chariot. 

In III.6, we have the story of the harlot Serini, who had been 
avaricious during her lifetime. In consequence of her uncharit- 
able acts she was reborn in the world of the petas. She appeared 
to a lay-disciple of her town, Hatthinipura, and with him sent 
a message to her mother (9): 

Tato me dainam dadatu tassa ca hotu jivika 

danam datvé ca me mata dakkhinam ddisatu me 

tadaham sukhita hessam sabbakdmasamiddhini; 
“Then let her give a gift in my name, and may she have long 
life; and when my mother presents a donation for me, may she 
ascribe to me the virtue of the offering. Then I shall be happy, 
blest in the fulfilment of all my desires.’’ Upon his return 
to Hatthinipura, he narrated to her mother what had happened 
and told her in stanza 13 the same words that we find above in 
stanza 9. Accordingly she presented a gift and transferred 
to her the merit of the donation; 14, tato hi sé dinam addsi tassé 
dakkhinam ddisi. In consequence the peft was happy and of 
beautiful bodily appearance. The commentary on this passage 
repeats the same idea: Yam sutva tassd mata bhikkhusanghassa 
danam datva tassé ddist. 

In IV. 1, King Ambasakkhara asked a peta why he was in such 
misery. The spirit replied (30): 

Na m’ attht kammdani sayam katani 

datva pi me natthi so ddiseyya 

acchadanam sayanam atha ’nnapadnam 

ten’ amhi naggo kasira ca vutii; 
“TI myself have not done any (good) deeds, and there is no one 
who in bestowing gifts would ascribe to my credit clothes, and 
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a bed besides food and drink. Therefore I am nude, and my 
condition is miserable.”” Here the commentary defines ddiseyya 
by one word uddiseyya, a form of which is found in stanza 36. 
The peta, however, advised him to visit an A rhat named Kappitaka 
and make a donation (36): 

Tassa tuvam ekam yugam duve va 

mam uddisitvdna sace dadetha 

patiggahitani ca tani c’ assu 

mamaii ca passetha samaddhadussan; 
“If you give him in my name a pair of garments or a double 
set, and he accepts them, me also you will see furnished with 
clothes.’”” We note here that uddisati has the same meaning 
as ddisati. The frame-story continues to narrate how the king 
called on the Elder, who was surprised that the ruler had become 
liberal. The prince gave him eight pair of garments and as- 
cribed to the pela the credit of the gift; vatthdni datva petassa 
uddist. In consequence celestial raiment was presented to the 
peta. 

The same idea recurs in later stanzas (51-52), although neither 

the word disati nor any compound of it is used. The king 









says (51): 

Tam disva samvegamalattham bhante 

tappaccaya caham dadémi dinam 

patiganha bhante vatthayugdni attha: 

yakkhass’ im’ dgacchantu dakkhinayo; 
‘Reverend sir, I saw him in terror and in sin; therefore I give 
agift. Lord, accept eight pair of garments, and let these presents 
go to the credit of the yakkha.”’ The ascetic replied (52): 

Addha hi dinam bahudhé pasattham 

dadato ca te akkhayadhammam atthu 

patigganhdmi te vatthayugdani attha: 

yakkhass’ im’ adgacchantu dakkhindyo; 
“Surely the gift in many ways is acceptable, and may it have 
endless virtue for you, the giver. I accept from you the eight 
pair of garments; may these presents redound to the credit of 
the yakkha.”’ 

The fact that here the transference of merit is described makes 
us feel that we have found the only possible explanation of the 
meaning of the four compounds of disatz. If they do not refer 
to this notion, what else can they signify? It is certain that no 
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other rendering adequately translates these verbs in the passages 
which have been quoted. 

In the commentary to IV.12, we find that a girl was desirous 
of performing the duties to the dead in behalf of her father 
(pitaram uddissa matakiccam katukamda); so she gave a gift to 
the Buddha and told him to assume that it came from her father. 
It follows that through this gift which was simply ascribed to 
his credit (tava dakkhindya samudditthamattdya) the peta obtained 
a mango grove, a pleasure garden, a vimdna, trees of plenty, and 
a lotus-pond, and great heavenly glory. 

From this study of the verbs ddisati, anvddisati, anudisati, 
uddisatt it is evident that in connexion with presenting a gift 
to a peta the only meaning they can have is ‘to make over, 
transfer, or ascribe the merit or virtue of a gift to some one’ 
or ‘to give a gift in the name of some one’ with the idea that 
he would receive spiritual benefits or alleviation from the pains 
of purgatory. 





BRIEF NOTES 


Arabic Doublets 


It has been shown in JAOS 42, 375 that Heb. gifér, xvioa 
(AJP 43, 245’: DB 2, 467” and 467”, 1. 9) isa doublet of ‘adn, 
smoke. Arab ‘dtana, to smoke, means orig. to go up, which is 
also the primary connotation of the doublet ‘dfina, to stink. 
To reek (cf. Ger. riechen, rauchen) is now used for to stink, but 
originally it meant simply to smoke, fume; reek was even used 
for incense. Another doublet of ‘dfina<‘dtina is ‘drafa, to 
know, orig. to scent (cf. Sa‘dri=eidnoav, Deut. 32, 17<Sa'‘r, 
wind, and Arab. ndéSija) = Ass. eréSu (J BL 34, 72; JHUC 316,24). 
In ZDMG 69, 564 it has been pointed out that Arab. ndtana, 
to stink, is the Heb. natdén, to give, which appears in Assyrian, 
with partial assimilation of the ¢ to the n, as naddnu (SFG 43°). 
The original meaning is to give out, emit, an odor, Heb. natén 
réh, Cant. 2, 13 (AV give smell; cf. Lat. ara dabat fumos). The 
root is tn>Heb. tannim, jackals, i. e. stinking (JAOS 42,376'). 

In addition to ndtana, to stink, we find in Arabic: tdtina, 
tddina, tanita, ndtita which all have the same meaning. Ndtana 
is a N of tn, and ftdtina a causative with ¢ instead of s as in tdgala 
(JBL 35, 321‘) which has originally the meaning of rdézana, 
to bear up in order to determine the weight. To weigh anchor 
means to raise or heave it up. The German term is den Anker 
lichten, and lichten is connected with leicht, Heb. qgal> Sagal. 
The forms tdénita and ndtita are transpositions of tdétina; in 
tddina the ¢ has been partially assimilated to the m as in Ass. 
nadinu. In Syriac we have téndédnd, smoke, fume, reek, which 
is identical with Arab. naténah, stench. To smell means es- 
pecially fo give out an offensive odor as does also Ger. riechen. 
Arab. duhata=dntan perhaps=dnhata<hdtana (with prefixed h 
as in hardga). 

Instead of s as causative prefix we find not only ¢, but also 
§, e. g. Sahada, to sharpen (JAOS 43, 118°) and Sédaxa, to beat 
in the skull &c.<dx=dq=dk (AJSL 23, 241) which appears also 
as Sddaha>ddhifa, to be stunned (cf. séhima <zdxima > zdénixa, 
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Heb. cahnd, Eth. nesxdt, S of xm). In addition to Sddaxa 
(and Sddaha, daéhisa) we find also tddaga, talaga, tdla‘a, fadaga, 
fddaxa, hddaga, rddaxa, démaxa, démaga, udtaga. The ¢ in 
these doublets is due to partial assimilation of the x to the d 
(BA 1, 263, n. 33). In tdla‘a the g appears as ‘ ; cf. rida‘ <ridég 
(=gadir) and uabbégah=uabba‘ah<b‘>mdb‘arah. For l=d cf. 
Balaxsin= Badaxsaén (GB" xiv ad 10°; VG 132”; ZDMG 61, 
195; JBL 35, 322"). F=t as in ‘drifa<‘drita (=Ass. eréSu, to 
scent) <‘dnita<‘dtina. For hdédaga cf. hardga=Heb. herig (VG 
521) and dhra‘a=dsra‘a. Ddémaxa<méddaxa is a denominative 
verb derived from a noun with prefixed m; cf. Eth. damdga= 
Arab. mddaga<middéqq<dq (JBL 34, 55. 183; 37, 277”). In 
rddaxa we have rhotacism; cf. rddama, to continue <*sddama < 
dm>ddma-iadému (or itadimu) and rddama<sddama_ (or 
ddsama) to shut (the door) >sdtama, Heb. satém <st<sd> Arab. 
sddda. The stem udtaga <rdtaga <ddtaga <tddaga. For r=d cf. 
Copt. arsin=Heb. ‘ddaSim, lentils; ZDMG 61, 195, 1. 11; and 
for u=r see Jespersen, Elementarbuch der Phonetik (Leipsic, 
1912) p. 106. 
PAUL HAUPT 
Johns Hopkins University 


Arabic u=r 


Arab. r resembles the English 7 rather than the French or 
German 7; only in certain dialects, e. g. in Bagdad, it is sounded 
like @ (JAOS 22, 98. 113; contrast BA 5, viii, 1. 7). In Faris 
ash-Shidyaq’s Arab. Gr. 4 (London, 1891) p. 2 the g is identified 
with the Northumbrian 7. Some Englishmen pronounce +r 
almost like u (BL 104’). We find a similar interchange in 
Arabic, e. g. udj(a)m-rdjam=rtijmah, cairn, heap of stones;— 
udb(a)§-rdbas, white specks on finger-nails;—udzam (or uazim) 
bundle (of herbs)-rdézam, plur. of rizmah, bundle, package; cf. 
rams, bunch of herbs;—dudd (cf. dudd biht-'l-mdutu)-rddiia 


to perish;—wudtaba-rdtaba, to be stable, firm;—wudxaga (with 
¢ due to x)-tardxxasa, to be moved (tahdrraka) or agitated ;— 
udjafa-rdjafa =idtéraba;—duja’a-drja’a, to be disappointed, 
fail in obtaining one’s desire (privative of rdjd-idrji, to hope) = 
dxfaga, esp. to hunt without success, return without game. 
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In a number of cases the u seem to be more original than the 
r, e. g. rdzana (which is generally combined with Heb. rézénim)- 
udzana, to weigh>mizdén, Heb. mézndim, scales, balances; 
Eth. tamazzdna, to be weighed; cf. Heb. izzén=Arab. udzana- 
’§-S‘ra; so too, tardzana-udzana, to face each other (orig. to 
counterbalance) <udzna, opposite ;—udsama (><Ass. simtu, mark, 
distinction)-rdsama, to mark; cf. udSama, to tattoo, and rdsama 
(<Aram. réSdm) to mark, write <rs>rdssa, to dig, which 
appears also as rdzza; cf. rdzaha and rdzaxa, to pierce. The z 
instead of s is due to the r (PAPS 58, 243°): ‘ard (or ‘drdal) 
hard=‘atr, membrum virile=Eth. rétd#‘, erect, upright, right 
(cf. WvmadXos and ibis=edvbis). See JHUC 348, 48. 

We find also rdta’a-udta’a=jdma‘a, orig. to tread; cf. udti’a, 
udtata, udtada, udtasa, udtama;—rdmiha-udmiha, to be very 
hot, which may be transposition of udhima; cf. uahij and 
udhar;—rd‘aga-ud‘aga (cf. na‘aga>na‘ig, ‘ditaga, ¢d'aqg<sa‘aq, 
Heb. ¢é‘ag@ or 2é‘agd) to have a rumbling (borborygmus) in the 
bowels ;—rdzafa-udzafa = dsra‘a;—rdkaza-udkaza (ar-riimha fi-'l- 
‘drdi). Cf. also rdinah, wine (ZDMG 69, 565). In some ca- 
ses the r instead of « may be merely a graphic corruption 
(ZDMG 61, 194, |. 3). In Tigré and Tigrifia we find / for 
i (VG 139°) and in Sumerian: m for (r<) § (ZA 31, 247; 
Poebel, Sum. Gr. § 83). It is also possible that in some cases 
Arab. uw=n (NBSS 179) and n=r; cf. GB'*® 476°; Heb. ¢cani', 
humble (Prov. 11,2; also 13, 10)=Arab. dari‘ (see Mic. 105) 
and Heb. gardt‘, leprosy =Arab. nacgd‘ah, whiteness (JAOS 43, 
163, c). 

PAUL HAuPT 


Johns Hopkins University 


Arabh.téihamah=cdénaxah, Heb. gahna 


Arab. tdhima, to stink, is not connected with Heb. téhém 
(ZDMG 61, 295, 1.19). Nor can the transposed doublet tamtha 
be derived from ¢m, so that the ” in tn>dntana could be explained 
as being due to partial assimilation of an original m to the ¢; 
but téhima<tdxima, just as zdhima, to stink<zdéxima (cf. hémada 
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=xdmada; hirg=xirgah). The root is xm>xdmma, to stink, and 
xamija, xdmata (-'s-sigd’u idd tagdjiarat rihuhu). In zdénixa the n 
instead of m is due to the s which represents a partial assimila- 
tion of the causative prefix s to the nasal. The s is preserved 
in sdnixa and in Eth. nesxdt, stench (contrast NBSS 187). 
We have also in Arab. tstaxdnna and in xdniza< zdénixa< *sdéxima. 
In xdbuta, to be evil-smelling, evil (JAOS 42, 376°) the m ap- 
pears as b (cf. kdbaha=kdémaha=kdémaxa, bdéjitha = mdjiha, 
Bakkah= Makkah, Mecca; ZA 2, 268). 

Arab. téxima=ittdxama<udxima, to suffer from indigestion, 
which means orig. to eat something which is tainted. In modern 
Arabic, udxam denotes uncleanness, dirt, just as cénaxah (= Heb. 
¢ahnd, stench, Joel 2, 20) signifies dirt. The ¢ instead of s is due 
to the x (ZDMG 64, 708, 1. 26). Ass. ¢énu, evil, cannot be com- 
bined with Heb. cahnd, because the # represents an original x (ZA 
19, 254°; ZDMG 65, 565, 1.33). In Jéxina (which Fleischer com- 
bined with /éhend, Dan. 5,2; contrast JBL 35,323) /=d=t: téxima 
became /éxina with partial assimilation of the m to the prefixed 
t, and ¢t became d under the influence of the nasal as in Eth. 
dengel, virgin, which is connected with Arab. najl, offspring 
and Heb. ndékd. Also Eth. dexr, after (SFG 15')<texr<xr, 
hole, anus (Ger. After)>Arab. xdri’a (AJSL 23, 256). The a 
in Heb. ahér, posterior, is a remnant of the preposition ina 
(JHUC 341, 47) as it is also in Heb. az, akén, dtmél, dm§ (JBL 
38, 184’: JHUC 327, 57; 334, 60; JAOS 42, 374) and Ass. anSala, 
yesterday (HW 93) =amSdda=amSdta<ina-misati. The original 
form of ina was ima (=Eg. m) from the root of Arab. timmah, 
assembly, people, prop. association; dmah, handmaid, prop. 
associate; dma-ia’imu, to be unmarried, divorced, widowed, 
prop. unassociated (JHUC 348, 48°). 

Arab. dlxan means not only stinking, but also uncircumcised. 
I shall show elsewhere that circumcision of both males and 
females (tablier égyptien) was originally practised for the purpose 
of preventing the offensive smell resulting from the accumula- 
tion of smegma &c (AJP 42, 165’). The ¢ in Heb. hatén<xdtam 
is infixed (ZDMG 63, 515, 1.11). Heb. hétdm, seal, means orig. 
cut, incised gem, intaglio (EB™ 11, 562; 16, 195). The verb 
xdtama, to seal, is denominative. 

Paut Haupt 

Johns Hopkins University 
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Wie Sud. Gé.-tum su lesen ist? 


Dass der Name der Svi. Gé.-tum—dieses interessanten ‘‘sexu- 
ellen Komplements”’ der nafitum—nicht phonetisch zu lesen 
ist, war durch Stellen, wie ana N.Si.Gi.aSSatifu (R 95,19) 
langst bewiesen; doch trotzte bisher das Ideogram jedem 
Entratselungsversuche. Ich glaube nun, dass dies Ratsel durch 
die ‘‘altassyrischen Gesetze’”’ der endgiiltigen Lésung entgegenge- 
bracht werden kann. In KAY 1, V, 58; VI, 1ff. begegnen wir 
nimlich einer Weibesperson, die uns unwillkiirlich an die Si. 
Gé.-tum des KH und einiger Heiratsvertrage erinnert und 
deren Name esirtu (plur. esrdte) ist. 

Dass das vielumstrittene Sv.Gé.-tum wirklich esirtum zu 
lesen ist, mdchte ich durch folgende Gleichung wahrscheinlich 
machen: 

Nach K 12026, 18.20 ist gé (bezw. gé-gé) =lawi, und nach Ass. 
3024 Col. I: nigin=(42) sahdru, (48) sddu, (49) lami,(50) litam- 
mu, (51) egéru, (52) eséru; bezw. nach Col. II: nigin=(24) 
sahdru, (29) ittashuru, (26) hatu, (27) lama, (28) litammia, (29) 
egéru, (30) eséri. 

Da somit einerseits gé durch Jawa iibersetzt wird, andererseits 
lawi ein Synonym von eséru ist, steht der Annahme einer— 
inschriftlich meines Wissens noch nicht belegten—Lesung: gé= 
eséru nichts im Wege. Mit Riicksicht wiederum darauf, dass 
§ui-gé kaum etwas Anderes als das einfache gé bedeutet (cf. 
Delitzsch, Sum. Gl. p. 99: S2i-gé 1) zuriickhalten, aufhalten o. .), 
scheint es mir durchaus wahrscheinlich, dass S1.Gé.-tum= 


tum 


esirtum ist. 


A. DAvip 
Budapest 
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Linguistisch-kulturhistorische Untersuchungen aus dem Bereiche 
des Albanischen. Von NORBERT JOKL. Berlin und Leip- 
zig: WALTER DE GRUYTER & Co., 1923. xi + 366 pp. 


This is volume 8 of the series entitled ‘‘ Untersuchungen zur 
indogermanischen Sprach- und Kulturwissenschaft,”’ established 
by Brugmann and Sommer, and now edited by Streitberg and 
Sommer. The hook is consciously based, as to method and aim, 
upon the remarks introductory to the treatment of the semantic 
groups of nominal stems in Brugmann’s Grundriss*, IL. 1. pp. 
594 ff.: the usual distinction between dictionary and grammar, 
the assignment of the history of the individual word to the former 
and the classified phenomena to the latter, is unjustified, save 
for temporary practical purposes, and the proper task of the 
historical grammar is to include also all lexical treatment of the 
linguistic material. 

Especially is such a procedure indicated in the study of a 
language like the Albanian, which Gustav Meyer has called the 
stepchild of the Indo-European family. Meyer estimates that, 
of the 5140 title-words in his etvmological dictionary, 1420 are of 
Romanic origin, 540 Slavic, 1180 Turkish, 840 modern Greek, 
730 uncertain, and only 400 directly Indo-European. The general 
tendency of Jokl’s work is in the direction of ascribing direct 
Indo-European inheritance to words which were considered 
loan-words by Miklosich and Meyer. And a number of words 
are added that were unknown to Jokl’s predecessors. 

The book consists of original and detailed studies of about 
100 Albanian words, chosen chiefly for their cultural significance. 
Etymology naturally plays the leading rdle, but words are closely 
linked with things, and no source of illumination is neglected: 


opinions of other philologists, accounts of classical writers, 


reports of natives and travelers, discussions of social and other 
institutions, folk-lore, history, ethnology, geography, distri- 
bution of flora and fauna. The main semantic groupings are: 
custom, law, and popular belief; the house, domestic furniture 
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and implements; vegetation; live stock, breeding, and feral ani- 
mals. In addition to the words thus classified and discussed, 
there is more casual mention of nearly 1000 other Albanian words, 
most of which are indisputably loan-words. 

Jokl is likely to find opposition chiefly in his etymologies. 
Not all of them are so good as Semere ‘second wifes during the 
lifetime of the first’ from an Indo-European *sm-m,ri ‘cowife’. 
And one feels sometimes that the author is almost too resource- 
ful and too ingenious in carrying his arguments through to his 
conclusions. But the principles are sound, and the book marks 
real progress in a poorly mapped region. The author considers it 
impossible at present to draw many broad generalizations from 
the material athand. And for his views as to “ the relationship of 
the Albanian to the other Indo-European languages”’ he refers 
to his publication under that title (in German). 


Haro_tp H. BENDER 
Princeton University 


Vedic Hymns. Translated from the Rig Veda with introduction 
and notes. By Epwarp J. THomAs. [Wisdom of the East 
Series.| London: JoHn Murray, 1923. 128 pp. 3s. 6d. 


In this little book 103 pages are devoted to the translation 
of 61 hymns which are fairly representative of the 1028 hymns in 
the RV corpus. Except in two pieces the translation is prose, 
as the translator believes that in general a metrical version 
does not reproduce the aesthetic effect of the original. In the 
15 pages of introduction Mr. Thomas gives brief statements 
concerning the four Vedas, the time and place of the composition 
and collection of the hymns of the RV, and the relation of the 
Vedic peoples to the original Indo-European group: also, since 
the hymns chosen are ‘those which illustrate the religious ideas 
and theological beliefs of the Indian people from the earliest 
period at which they can be traced,”’ there is discussion of the 
origin of religion. In connection with the last topic Mr. Thomas 
suggests that Mitra, Varuna, Indra, and the Nasatyas were 
borrowed by the Indo-Iranians from the Mittanni: this is a 
simple explanation of certain difficulties, but that almost com- 
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plete phonetic equivalence Varuna-Ovpavés still rings loudly 
in one’s ears. 

The translation may be called conservative and conventional: 
Vedists would differ from Mr. Thomas probably only in minor 
matters of interpretation. The reviewer, one of Bloomfield’s 
pupils, would render vidatha by household in 2.12.15; and manas 
by mind in 10.129.4; and would differ on other similar points. 

There is a sort of stiffness (not awkwardness) in this as in other 
translations of the RV which seems almost inevitable: it probably 
gives a suggestion of the archaic manner of the original, but it 
is somewhat forbidding; yet an attempt to eliminate it will 
almost surely entice the translator into reprehensible fanci- 
fulness. The inadequacy of translation is notably evident in 
renderings of the RV: one can get over into English almost all 
of a fable from the Sanskrit, but the peculiar fiavor and aroma 
of a RV hymn does not come over so easily if at all; for this and 
other reasons a RV hymn translated still needs to be interpreted. 
Now the Wisdom of the East Series has as its object ‘by means 
of the best Oriental literature to bring together West 
and East in a spirit of mutual sympathy, goodwill, and under- 
standing.’ Surely all Orientalists approve that heartily, and 
of this volume it may be said that Mr. Thomas has done well 
one of the very difficult portions of the undertaking; Sanskritists 
will rejoice if this little book should bring to some, as yet un- 
knowing, even a hint of the fineness of the songs of the ancient 
Indian seers 

L. C. BARRET 
Trinity College, Hartford 


ITymns from the Rigveda. Selected and metrically translated 
by A. A. Macdonell. [Heritage of India Series.]_ Calcutta: 
ASSOCIATION PREss; New York: OXFORD UNIVERSITY PREss, 
AMERICAN BRANCH; n. d. [1923.] 98 pp. 85 cents. 


This sevies is designed ‘to bring the best out of the ancient 
treasures’’ of India for the benefit primarily of dwellers in India. 
Professor Macdonell has selected forty hymns and translated them 
‘“‘in verse corresponding as nearly as is possible in English to 
the original metres."” The Introduction “supplies a brief sketch 
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of the form and contents of the Rigveda, enabling the reader to 
understand more fully the eariy thought of which these hymns 
are the outcome. There is, moreover, prefixed to each hymn a 
short account of the deity addressed or the subject dealt with.” 
The fine accomplishments of Professor Macdonell in Vedic 
scholarship give assurance that this is a good piece of work; 
the limitations imposed must always be considered in judging 
such a book. The imitation of the Vedic metres is an interesting 
feature. That such a performance in translating Greek or Latin 
lyrics has almost never been successful may be safely said; but 
the less rigid fixity of quantities in Vedic metres offers hope 
of greater success, and the reviewer believes that metrical 
renderings (not even necessarily in the original metres) do re- 
produce something of the spirit of the original, that they do 
help the reader to get a certain appreciation of the regulated 
form of the somewhat ruggedly naive hymns. These Vedic 
hymns do not have the elusive easy grace that makes Catullus’s 
hendecasyllabics so charming: they are generally simple in style, 
sometimes turgid, occasionally elevated, and their poetic qualities 
seem to be such as can be suggested by metrical renderings, 
whereas prose translation of them is usually less flexible and less 
coherent stylistically than the original. Such are some of the 
reasons for the reviewer’s opinion that Professor Macdonell 
has attained a large measure of success in this little book. 


L. C. BARRET 
Trinity College, Hartford 


L’Art Egyptien.- -I. L’Architecture, choix de Documents 
accompagnés d’Indications bibliographiques. Par JEAN 
CAPART, Conservateur des Musées Royaux du Cinquan- 
tenaire 4 Bruxelles. Bruxelles: VROMANT & Co., 1922. 
VI+50 pp. 200 plates. 


The well-known historian of Egyptian art presents us with 
a new book about the architecture of Ancient Egypt, done 
in a way similar to his other excellent books previously published 
on different parts of Egyptian art. Capart intends to make 
his books useful also for practical purposes. Therefore he 
gives, after an introduction, bibliographical notes on all the 
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pictures on the 200 splendid plates, in. chronological order 
(so that everything is easy to find), from the first dynasty 
through Graeco-Roman times. On page 48 is a concordance 
of the Ist and 2d edition. The pictures on the plates are 
carefully selected and very instructive. 

NATHANIEL REICH 


University Museum, Philadelphia 


Archiv fiir Bienenkunde. In Verbindung mit Prof. Dr. H. v. 
BUTTEL-REEPEN-OLDENBURG herausg. von Dr. LupwIG 
ARMBRUSTER. 3. Jahrgang, 1 & 2 Heft, 1921.—Die Biene 
in Aegypten jetzt und vor 5000 Jahren. Von ROoTtrTeER, 
GouGH, Vv. BUTTEL-REEPEN, ARMBRUSTER. Mit 3 Tafeln 
und 4 Textabbildungen. Leipzig: THEODOR FISCHER. 80 pp. 


These are four very useful essays about Egyptian bees of 
ancient and modern times. The first article about the Egyp- 
tian bee (apis mellifica var. fasciata Latr.) is written by Egon 
Rotter (pp. 1-8 and plate I). This is followed by an essay of 
Dr. Lewis Gough (translated from English into German by 
Egon Rotter [pages 9-18]). The third part by v. Buttel-Reepen 
deals with the modes and habits of life and with the history 
of apiculture (pages 19-67, 1 plate and 3 pictures), especially 
with the importance of bee-lore, systemology, building of the 


honey-combs, swarms, management, mellification and produc- 
tion of wax, apiculture in Palestine, keeping of bees in Abyssinia, 
wandering, climate, sicknesses of bees, diligence of the apis fasciata 
and its malice, their queens, the Carthaginian bee, the egg- 
laying working bee, the drone, their enemies, the oldest record 
about bees and individual observations. The last article (pages 


68-80), written by Armbruster, contains a study on “‘‘apiculture 
5000 years ago’’ based on an ancient Egyptian relief of 2600 
B.c. in the Berlin Egyptian Museum, a present of Baron von 
Bissing from the excavations of the temple of Neuserre in 
Abusir. An appendix on natural pipes used by bees for dwelling 
(1 page) by H. Nachtsheim completes this brochure, which 
is very useful and interesting for the Egyptologist. 
NATHANIEL REICH 


University Museum, Philadelphia 
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A Critical Examination of the Peshitta Version of the Book of 
Ezra. By CHARLES ARTHUR HAWLEY, Ph.D. (Contributions 
to Oriental History and Philosophy, No. VII.) New York: 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PREss, 1922. 

The appearance of a Thesis on the text of the Syriac Bible is 
to be welcomed. American scholarship in Syriac is all too 
rare, while on the other hand the detailed study of the Syriac 
Bible is required both to “prevent”’ (in the double sense of the 
word) the haphazard methods of would-be revisers of the Hebrew 
text, as also to help lay the foundations for a scientific textual 
criticism. Dr. Hawley is to be congratulated on a very careful 
piece of work, which appears in happy coincidence with his 
preceptor, Professor Bewer’s book, Der Text des Buches Ezra. 
(In both cases, it is to be noted, ‘‘Ezra’’ is the Ezra of the Wes- 
tern Canon and does not include Nehemiah.) The bulk of 
the present work, pp. 20-69, consists of a full analysis of the pe- 
culiar readings of & as against MM. In the Introduction the writer 
gives certain summary results. As to the relation of § with @ 
(in which term he appears to sum up all the Greek forms of text) 
he comes to the interesting positive judgment that “the Peshitta 
version was not influenced by @” (p. 4), as against the view in- 
augurated by Siegfried, and that it is “the work of a most careful 
biblical scholar”. If this is the case, & becomes of prime im- 
portance for the text of the Hebrew, at the age when & was 
translated (this caution should be observed!), whereas in other 
books Greek influence and carelessness of translation appear 
in variant degrees. As to the origin of the translation he simply 
states that ‘‘no interpretations in Ezra indicate the hand of a 
Christian’’; he does not pronounce upon the date. A list of 
scribal errors is given (pp. 8ff.), and he notes certain peculiarities 
of the translator, p.11. Pp. 12f. he presents the relation of ® 
to Ktib and Kré respectively, but he starts from the false as- 
sumption that Kt. and Kr. always existed as we find them 
now in SM. If he had pursued this special subject farther, 
he would have found that the other VSS. similarly read, 
now the Kt., now the Kr., a fact which points to actual 
textual variants in many cases. Here is an avenue of explo- 
ration, to discover what was the relation of the Heb. exemp- 
lar of & to those of the other VSS. and the several Greek 
revisions. For instance *bov Kt. 2,46 so appears in B ¥, 
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‘bw Kr. in & A Lu(cian). In 3,3 yn Kr. is supported by 
 P vs. B=Kt. In 10,44 Lu. alone has Kt. ’xw, the rest 
the Kr. 1x#2. A number of the instances cited are fallacious, 
e. g. cases where Kr. gives merely a pronunciation which has 
no bearing on a translation, e. g. 4,11 Puy, Kr. Jay; 5,1 
meray, Kr. 8233; 7,25 prt, Kr. 797; etc. His summary of 
these statistics is accordingly without point. In general the 
relation of Kt. and Kr. is a very delicate problem. What 
judgment are we to draw from 4,9 Kt. S77 supported by B 
alone and the Kr. 8&7 supported by all the others? Dr. 
Hawley finds (pp. 15ff.) 42 cases where, with or without another 
witness of the VSS., & preserves the original reading. Of course, 
such decisions must often depend upon subjective judgment, 
and we should know critically the order and priority of the VSS. 
in order to ascertain, first of all, the earliest conditions of the 
text. Thus the plus in ® and Lu. xoyo dys [on] 4,23 is ac- 
tually vouched for only by these two late authorities, not even 
by ¥ the latest; is it necessarily original? That & preserves 
“the original form of the Persian word”’ in }Moms vs. Heb. NNons 
does not prove that ‘‘Ezra”’ did not write the latter, any more 
than that in writing 7¥277213 2,1 & ignored the interesting Kt. 
WsIT913) (p. 12). In a forthcoming note in this JOURNAL I 
defend and explain 2 7,12, where 09% of & is an (intelligent 
or ignorant?) paraphrase; we may not easily elide a word found 
in the oldest Greek. The apparent sing. 7p 4,10 is rendered 
“cities” by & with the collective pl. ’ 1p. But & may have 
understood 7p as=his own pl. (Is the BAram. 7p identical 
with the Syriac pl.?) The duty lay beyond the purpose of the 
present excellent thesis, but a further construction upon its 
foundation would be to relate ® with the other VSS. and revisions. 
It may be noted that it is quite insufficient to cite only Greek 
uncials. They may in any case be merely considered as members 
of groups, and these groups must be discovered and classified 
before we can obtain an orderly and chronological view of the 
several Greek revisions. Thus, to the reviewer's mind, Cod. 
A is a most depraved text, and can be bettered by many minus- 
cules of its group. The Old Latin must be used in the criti- 
cism of B and its group. And so forth. 
James A. MONTGOMERY 


University of Pennsylvania 
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The Arab Conquests in Central Asia. By H. A. R. Grsp, M. A., 
Lecturer in Arabic, School of Oriental Studies, London. Lon- 
don: Tue Royar Asratic Society, 1923. VIII+102 pp. 


The rapid spread of Muhammedan civilization in Central 
Asia belongs to the most fascinating events in the history of the 
human race. After a series of brilliant military achievements 
the Khalifate was firmly established in that vast stretch of 
territory. The Arab historians, like al-Baladhuri, al-Ya‘kubi, 
al-Tabari, and Ibn al-Athir, dwell at great length on the events 
of the first century of the Muhammedan era. But, as might 
be expected, their versions conflict in many important details. 
To add to the perplexity of the modern historian, the non-Arabic 
writings, particularly the Chinese documents, offer different 
accounts of these events. Mr. Gibb has undertaken the difficult 
task of sifting the evidence, and has acquitted himself very credit- 
ably. By his minute and searching examination of the various 
sources he is able to correct the statements of modern scholars. 
As this subject has engaged the attention of the foremost scholars, 
like Wellhausen in his Das arabtsche Reich und sein Stursz, 
Mr: Gibb does not present a complete account of the Arab 
conquests in Central Asia. His aim is rather to give a critical 
study of the authorities. Nevertheless the author has succeeded 
in drawing a vivid picture of the growth and development of 
Muslim civilization in Central Asia. He has preserved the 
continuity of the narrative, despite the fact that he frequently 
enters into discussion with Wellhausen, Houtsma, Marquart, and 
others. 

Though of small compass for so important a subject, the book 
teems with valuable information and discussions. It is divided 
into five chapters: I. The Oxus Basin; II. The Early Raids; 
111. The Conquests of Qutayba; IV. The Turkish Counterstroke ; 
V. The Reconquest of Transoxania. Of particular interest is 
the third chapter, where the achievements of Kutaibah are 
graphically described. Mr. Gibb gives due credit to the di- 
rective genius of Hajjaj and to the military abilitv of Kutaibah, 
though he is of the opinion that the latter was somewhat over- 
rated by the historians. 

It is to be regretted that, in order to keep down the cost of 
publication, Mr. Gibb has omitted the extensive references which 
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he originally prepared. The notes which accompany every 
chapter are meagre and scanty. 
Bb. HALPER 


Dropsie College 


Explication de la Liturgie Syriaque par Saint Jean Maron. 
Traduite du Syriaque en Arabe. Par Pére JOSEPH HOBEIKA, 
Supérieur du Convent Saint Antoine a Beit-Chababe. Pré- 
cédée d’une étude sur les ouvrages de St. Jean Maron. Tra- 
duction Francaise par son frére Mgr. PIERRE HOBEIKA, 
Supérieur du CollégeSt. Pierre. Beyrouth, 1922. 26+28+ 219 pp. 


In his introduction, which is presented in both Arabic and 
French, M. Hobeika discusses the authorship of two works 
which he attributes to the supposed founder of the Maronite 
community. One is entitled “The Book of Priesthood”’, which 
M. Hobeika published in 1912, and the other is ‘The Exposition 
of Syriac Liturgy’’, of which he gives an Arabic translation. 
When the former volume appeared, the editor of A/-MJashrik 
attempted to prove that that work was written by Moses bar 
Kéfa who died in 913 or 914. M. Hobeika therefore takes the 
opportunity to rebut that writer and to prove that his ascrip- 
tion is justified. His arguments are, however, not very convincing 
since nothing is known about St. John Maron and the origin 
of the Maronite community is still shrouded in obscurity. One 
argument is particularly specious. In refuting the ascription 
of the editor of Al-Mashrik, M. Hobeika refers to Wright's 
Syriac Literature (he wrongly transliterates the name in Arabic 
as “23, and in the Roman. letters the name is misprinted VO- 
RIGHT), where the works of Moses bar Kéfa are enumerated, 
but no mention is made of “The Book of Priesthood’’. He, 
however, overlooks the fact that this very argument may be 
used with greater cogency against his own position, since Wright 
entirely ignores John Maron (see Wright, Syriac Literature, 
p. 223, n. 3). 

The Arabic translation of ‘The Exposition of Syriac Liturgy” 
reads very smoothly, M. Hobeika evidently being a master of 
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Arabic style. The book contains fifty chapters which ought to 
be of great interest to students of the history of Catholic liturgy. 


B. HALPER 


Dropsie College 


Bistam Ibn Qais, ein vorislamischer Beduinenfitirst und Held. Von 
ERICH BRAEUNLICH, Privatdozent an der Universitat Leipzig. 
Leipzig: VERLAG VON EpUARD PFEIFFER, 1923. I1+84 pp. 


The pre-Islamic prince Bistém ibn Kais plays an important 
role in the Ayydm al-‘Arab (descriptions of the Arab battles). 
He has even entered into the domain of proverbs. The Arabs 
say: Afrasu min Bistim (he is a better rider than Bistam). 
This is additional proof of the popularity he enjoyed. And yet 
little is known of the actual facts of his brief but extremely 
active life. Even the earliest Arabic historians record very 
little about his personality. They are, as a rule, more interested 
in his achievements than in the man. And even the few details 
recorded about him are full of confusion and contradictions. 
The list of his ancestors, a point upon which Arab historians are 
fond of dwelling, is given differently by the different authors. 
Modern scholars can hardly hope to derive any definite conclusions 
out of the vast material scattered in numerous books. Some of 
the earlier poets refer to Bistam, but their statements must be 
taken with the greatest caution, as they are usually hyperbolical 
in their praise and blame. 

Dr. Braunlich’s monograph is devoted to the task of elucidating, 
as far as possible, the facts about Bistam’s life and activities. 
There is sufficient evidence to warrant the assumption that 
Bistam was born towards the end of sixth century A. D., or to be 
more precise, about 590. He died at a very tender age, probably 
in the year 615. This date may be inferred from the statement 
found in Al-Mubarrad al-Kamil that Bistém was slain after 
“the Prophet’s mission’’. Although this remark is rather in- 
definite, Dr. Braunlich seems to be right in accepting this date, 
which is warranted by other considerations. 

Of special interest is the third section of the monograph giving 
a description of Bistam as the leader of the Bani Bakr b. Wail. 
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The various Arabic historians mention eight battles (A yydm) 
in which Bistaéam figured as hero, and Dr. Braunlich discusses 
them at full length. As an appendix to this section Dr. Braun- 
lich gives a translation of an Arabic description of one of the 
battles. This is a characteristic specimen. 

Dr. Braunlich has made a distinct contribution to pre-Islamic 
history of the Arab tribes. He deserves high praise for his 
industry in accumulating the material which is scattered in the 
vast Arabic literature, both in prose and poetry. He has treated 
his subject critically and exhaustively. 


B. HALPER 
Dropsie College 











NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 

An appeal has been issued to humanistic societies in this country to sup- 
ply the University of Tokio with sets of their publications, to make good the 
losses sustained by that university in the recent earthquake. The Executive 
Committee of our Society has passed the following resolution: ‘Resolved, 
that the Acting Librarian of the Society be authorized to send as a contribution 
to the University of Tokio, for its Library, such of the publications of the 
Society, including the Journal, as in his judgment can be spared from the 
stock on hand.” 

Mr. Andrew Keogh, the Librarian of Yale University, has generously 
offered to complete the preparation of the catalog of the Society’s Library, 
if the Library is to remain with Yale University; and the Executive Committee 
has voted that this offer be accepted and that the Editors be instructed to 
take the publication of the catalog under consideration. 

The Executive Committee has voted that a sum not to exceed $500 be 
appropriated towards the publication of Dr. Frank R. Blake’s Tagalog Grammar 
and that a sum not to exceed $100 be appropriated for special work to be 
undertaken by the Committee on Enlargement of Membership and Resources. 

NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, ETC. 

A Swedish Oriental Society (Svenska Orientsdllskapet) was founded on 
March 6, 1921. According to its first Yearbook (Stockholm, 1923) it began 
to hold meetings, in Stockholm, in March 1922 and held eleven meetings, 
at which one or more scientific communications were presented, between that 
time and May, 1923. In the Yearbook are printed (besides an account of 
the organisation of the Society, its constitution, a list of its first meetings, 
and its list of members) five articles, in whole or in part. The entire contents 
of the book are in Swedish, except a French translation of the table of contents. 

The K. R. Cama Oriental Institute (172, Sukhadvala Building, Hornby 
Road, Ravelin Street, Fort, Bombay, India) invites competitive essays for 
the Sarosh K. R. Cama Prize of the value of Rs. 225 on the following sub- 
ject: ‘A lucid and thoroughly intelligible translation in English of the 43d, 
44th, 45th, and 46th chapters of the Yasna, the four chapters of the Ushtavad 
Gatha, in due accordance with grammar and philology, with notes and com- 
ments, wherever necessary, and with the substance of the whole at the end.” 
The essay should be designated by a motto and should be accompanied by 
a sealed cover containing the name of the competitor and his post office ad- 
dress, and should reach the Honorary Secretaries of the Institute on or be- 
fore the 5th of July, 1924. The competition is open to all. 

The (British) Society for Old Testament Study held a very successful 
Winter Meeting on January 1-3, 1923, with forty members present out of 
about one hundred. Its Secretary is the Rev. T. H. Robinson, M.A., D.D., 
Lynwood, Llanishen, Cardiff, Wales. 


PERSONALIA 
Professor B. L. GILDERSLEEVE of Johns Hopkins University died on Janu- 
ary 9, 1924. He was the most distinguished classical scholar of this country, 
and the senior member of our Society. 
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